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THE RAISONNEUR IN THE SOCIAL DRAMA 
OF SPAIN FROM TAMAYO TO 
LINARES RIVAS 


By raisonneur in the social drama is meant the character who 
moralizes. Generally, this character (there may be more than one in 
a single drama) preaches the social ideas held by the author. The 
type stems from the raisonneur of classical and neoclassical tragedy, 
particularly those tragedies that were intended to teach moderation 
to the ruling classes. Not satisfied to allow the disastrous work of an 
overweening ambition, for example, to teach a moral lesson, the classi- 
cal author at times put in an elderly person who first warned younger 
characters and indicated their duties, and then after the disaster 
clinched the author’s argument by calling attention to the lamentable 
results of deviating from the paths of moderation and justice. One 
of the best examples of this type in neoclassical tragedy is the elder 
Horace in Corneille’s Horace. After the romantic period, certain 
European writers, combining elements of the comedy of manners and 
of the classical tragedy together with some elements of the tearful 
comedy, evolved the social drama. Manuel Tomayo y Baus and 
Adelardo Lépez de Ayala were the first major dramatists of Spain 
to compose plays in this vein. 

In the earlier social dramas of Tamayo and Ayala, the raisonneur 
represents the old order. Often this character is an elderly person 
who protests against the new social and economic ideas and ideals. 
He is an apostle of the established order, as the Marqués in Lo posi- 
tivo (1862) and Antonia in Consuelo (1878). If the question be 
purely a moral one, as in Tejado de vidrio (1861), the raisonneur 
castigates the infractions of the bourgeois moral code. He represents 
the Spaniard who protests against changes in the social and spiritual 
order, such as the greed for wealth which the new economic order 
was bringing about. There is also in each case a young character who 
is at once victim and moralizer and whose psychology the author 
wishes to lay bare in an analysis after the French manner. This 
analysis is effected primarily through the character’s speeches di- 
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rected at the person whom he wishes to win back and at that char- 
acter’s associates. It is also effected in part through his reaction to 
the materialistic tendencies of his loved one. 

Again, the preachment may be directed against antiquated, out- 
worn institutions, such as dueling, and again we have the combination 
of a moral teacher and protagonist. Such are Da. Candelaria and 
D. Fabian in Lances de honor (1863). Da. Candelaria teaches the 
immorality of dueling and lends strength to the protagonist, D. 
Fabian, in his weaker moments. She is counselor and adviser, as 
are the Marqués in Lo positivo and Antonia in Consuelo. These three 
characters have preaching as their chief function and could easily 
be dispensed with in the action of the drama. This type appears also 
in Hombres de bien (1870) in the person of Damian. 

There is also in the earlier social drama the type of raisonneur 
that is identical with the chief character. In El tejado de vidrio 
(1861) Julia, the betrayed wife, does most of the teaching at first; 
but when the action makes clear the lesson which the author wishes 
to bring home to us, it is the chief offender, El Conde, who clinches 
the moral in the true fashion of the classical tragedy of state. 

The latter is the type of raisonneur which Echegaray preferred. 
He abandoned the adviser type of preacher who had no part in the 
main action. Echegaray made his teacher coincide with the victim 
of social injustice or vice. Thus, Ernesto in El gran Galeoto (1881), 
Rafael in El poder de la impotencia (1893), and Ricardo in Vida 
alegre y muerte triste (1885) are both raisonneur and protagonist. 
They teach by both word and example. By omitting the elderly, 
rather mechanical character whose sole business is preaching, the 
author allows himself more space for the psychological analysis of 
the principal character and teaches the lesson more by action and 
reaction than by word. Thus, the drama gains or should gain in 
strength, artistic effect, and depth, and the audience is incidentally 
and implicitly given credit for sufficient intelligence to see the point 
without having it hammered out in long, tiresome tirades. But per- 
haps the greatest gain lies in the fact that the appeal to the emotions 
of the audience is direct from the victim. The latter appeals to the 


1On the other hand, some of Echegaray’s contemporaries and imitators fell 
back frequently to the Tamayo type of raisonneur whose sole business in the 
drama is preaching. This is true of Enrique Gaspar, especially in La gran 
comedia (1884), and of Eugenio Sellés in a number of his works, notably Las 
esculturas de carne (1883), Las vengadoras (1884), and La vida publica (1885). 
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spectator, so to speak, to identify himself with the offending forces 
and thus be moved to remedy the social evil, whether it be gossip, 
miserliness, inordinate greed, or what not. And so, while, generally 
speaking, those social dramas in which we have a character reserved 
entirely for preaching may be compared to the classical tragedies in 
which the author sought to strike terror in the hearts of the audience, 
the dramas of Echegaray in which the chief character teaches both 
by pleading and by displaying to the audience his pathetic plight may 
be compared to those tragedies in which the author sought to move 
the audience to tears through pathos. Consuelo’s inordinate love of 
money at the end leads her to a life of empty loneliness that is terrify- 
ing, whereas Ernesto and Teodora are unjustly and relentlessly pur- 
sued throughout the drama by other characters. They are innocent, 
yet they must suffer the harassing of evil minds and evil tongues so 
that they rouse the pity of the spectator. Thus, these earlier social 
dramatists made a modern adaptation of devices of classical tragedy. 

After a study of the social dramas of Tamayo, Ayala, and Eche- 
garay, the feeling is left that in general they form a body of protests— 
protests against growing materialism or social vices in the middle 
class. When we study the social dramas of Galdés, on the other hand, 
we are made to realize that a new point of view has been adopted. 
Here the raisonneur no longer protests against change; his chief 
business is to preach change in both the social and the economic order. 
It is significant that very often the character who teaches the author’s 
ideas now is a young person who rebels against the old order. Galdés’ 
raisonneur has accepted the new materialistic point of view, as Leén 
in Mariucha (1903) and Isidora in Voluntad (1895). He welcomes 
the new economic order and finds the old social ideals and conventions 
of nobility and pride trammeling. He preaches acceptance of mate- 
rial progress, encourages work, and derides the old Spanish pride 
that encouraged the farniente of the upper classes and the frescura 
of the rest of the nation. 

Since Galdés does treat economic, political, and religious ques- 
tions in many of his dramas more than questions of a purely moral 
quality, such as Echegaray treats, the tendency is for his dramas to 
become pamphlets in dramatic form—especially since the problems 
treated can apply only to Spain and even in Spain their application 
could only be temporary. Moreover, his protagonists preach in favor 
of the new order with the same ardor with which Tamayo’s preached 
against it. 
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While Galdés brought greater realism to the drama of Spain in 
the form of greater naturalness of dialogue, excellent snatches of 
manners and customs, and an occasional bit of humor to relieve the 
tension, yet his desire to teach is so great that he resorts to every 
device known for bringing home lessons to his hearers. As a result 
he put the raisonneur in every possible rdle. There is the type which 
is identical with the protagonist of the drama, such as Isidora in 
Voluntad (1895) and Maria and Ledén in Mariucha (1903). There 
is the raisonneur whose chief business is preaching, such as Leonardo 
Cuesta in Electra (1901) and Aguado in Realidad (1892). Some 
have réles that extend throughout the drama; others appear for a 
brief time, spout out their lesson, and then disappear or become in- 
articulate. 

Again, Galdés often makes his raisonneur a symbol or surrounds 
the character with such symbolism as to make him appear abstract. 
Thus Isidora in Voluntad is not a strong-willed young woman but is 
a personification of will and determination. Pepe Rey represents the 
spirit of cosmopolitanism, and D. Inocencio and Da. Perfecta the 
spirit of provincialism. The idea or the symbolism submerges the 
flesh-and-blood character. An abstraction often seems to clothe the 
personage. 

It is to be observed also that the raisonneur in Galdés is tout d'une 
piéce. He has all the qualities which the author wants him to have 
and none of the weaknesses that ordinary human beings usually have. 
Moreover, in his thesis dramas we feel the presence of the author as 
much as we do in those of Tamayo. Through his raisonneur, Galddés 
preaches change, progress, the destruction of conventions, moderni- 
zation, Europeanization of Spain. Tamayo’s raisonneur stands for 
honor, adherénce to the letter of Catholic ethics, and righteousness 
in the face of the strongest temptation or opposition. These two men 
stand for the very opposite in social questions, but their methods are 
identical. Both are fired with an equal amount of zeal. Behind the 
raisonneur of both of them the reader senses the presence of the 
author acting as his souffleur. 

In Ayala and in Echegaray, the author’s mouthpiece is more hu- 
man and freer from central control. He is more rounded as a char- 
acter. He shows weaknesses as well as strength. Even Fernando in 
Consuelo and Ernesto in El gran Galeoto are more real than Pepe 
Rey, Isidora, or Sor Simona. 

Too often art is given second place in the social drama and the 
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propaganda or the thesis receives the major attention of the writer. 
This is true of a number of Galddés’ dramas. The result is mechanical 
action and pasteboard characters whose arguments we can guess in 
advance. 

Passing to contemporary drama, we find that in Benavente the 
raisonneur has evolved into a singular character. He rarely preaches. 
He still acts as the author’s mouthpiece, but for the purpose of sati- 
rizing, as Tomillares in La comida de las fieras (1898) and Manuel in 
Rosas de otofio (1905). Benavente’s character knows the most inti- 
mate details of the protagonist’s life. He has access to his most inti- 
mate secrets. He holds the confidence of all the characters. He is, 
in short, the author. He is the most artificial character in Benaventian 
drama. Tomillares characterizes himself thus: 


... Soy algo asi como el comerciante, entre el productor y el consumidor: 
facilito las relaciones sociales..., soy el periddico hablado. En un dia 
recorro todo Madrid y llevo las noticias de politica al teatro, las de teatros 
a Bolsa, las de toros a la salida del Consejo y las del Consejo a los toros ... 
Las sefioras me piden noticias de ... las otras, y las otras de las senoras... , 
y entro en todas partes como el periddico ... La voz de Madrid...? 


Whereas in the early social drama and through Galdds the 
raisonneur is often one of the principal characters, he is now a minor 
character. He no longer plays an important part in the development 
of the play. Benavente’s mouthpiece does not engage in long didactic 
sermons ; he is a satirist or a peacemaker rather than a moralist. This 
tendency to be satirical makes Benavente’s character more accept- 
able. He does not take sides. On the contrary, he holds the con- 
fidence of both sides and seeks to reconcile them. He is a social 
diplomat. He lacks the grim seriousness of the earlier preachers. He 
pokes fun at people and institutions and elicits at least a grin if not 
a laugh. 

There are, however, some notable exceptions to this type of 
mouthpiece in Benaventian drama. An outstanding one is El Des- 
terrado in La ciudad alegre y confiada (1916). Here our author re- 
verts to the old type of preacher who declaims at great length and 


2 La comida de las fieras, Act II, sc. 1. Manuel in Rosas de ototo has de- 
scribed his réle thus: “... El de confidente universal, el de amigo de todo el 
mundo; mejor dicho, el de amigo de los amigos de todo el mundo; algo asi como 
la Central de Teléfonos, a la que nadie se dirige m4s que para pedir comunica- 
cién. El papel, como usted ve, no es muy lucido” (Act II, sc. 2). 
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philosophically against the political corruption in his city. Even 
Crispin, the same who in Los intereses creados scarcely ten years 
before had gotten control of the city by foul means, now turns rai- 
sonneur and engages in long didactic speeches. While in purpose and 
method these two characters resemble the old raisonneur, yet their 
language and their speeches are so piquant, often satirical and full 
of aphorisms, that they cannot be confused with the weighty sermons 
of Tamayo and Galddés. In the character of Enrique in De muy 
buena familia (1931) Benavente reverted fully to the dull, grim 
preacher of the Tamayo school. 

Someone might be inclined to jump to the conclusion that this 
self-righteous mouthpiece is the type to which the author drifted as 
he grew older, but attention must be called to the fact that in the 
same year (1916) in which Benavente put El Desterrado on the stage 
he also put César on the stage in Campo de armiiio. This mouthpiece 
is characterized by the Duke as follows: “Usted conoce el mundo ...” 
because César has just said of himself: 


... relacionado con todo Madrid, que al pasear por sus calles saludo en media 
hora un duque, a un prestamista, a un torero, a un personaje politico, a 
una mujer hermosa y a otra que lo fué en tiempos, al vendedor de periddi- 
cos y al cochero de punto; yo, que he pedido a todos los de arriba, para fa- 
vorecer a todos los de abajo, para mi nunca he pedido nada. Yo, que nunca 
me he disgustado con nadie, he sido componedor de todos los disgustos.* 


And he goes on for a full page more, but this is sufficient to show that 
César is the same as the Tomillares of 1898. Thus we can claim no 
chronological development of the raisonneur in Benaventian drama. 
Benavente seems to have created a new character or used a conven- 
tional mouthpiece according as the nature of the drama in hand de- 
manded, or perhaps as genius and inspiration dictated. 

In Los malhechores del bien (first presented in 1905),* we have a 
raisonneur who combines the characteristics of César and Tomillares 
with those of El Desterrado. That character is Heliodoro. He is 
serious in his purposes, but he derives great pleasure from his satiri- 
cal tirades. He knows everything and he meddles in the affairs of 
both the contending groups of characters. He is not on the side of 








8 Act II, sc. 3. 


*In the same year, 1905, Benavente presented Rosas de otoio in which the 
raisonneur, Manuel, appears. Manuel is of the same type as the Tomillares of 
1898. 
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the “good” characters preaching to the “bad” ones. He is sarcastic 
and witty. Like Tomillares and César, he describes his own char- 
acter : 


... YO que no soy, porque nada hay en la vida que sea mio, y sdlo me co- 
nozco, asi, al protestar de tarde en tarde, unas veces con burlas, que parecen 
bufonadas de loco; otras con rebeldias, que les parecen ingratitud ... , pocas, 
muy pocas, con lagrimas de muy hondo...5 


In general, Benavente’s raisonneur remains a minor character. He 
is attached as extra baggage to the main body of the comedy caravan. 
He may be viewed as a commenter on the passing show of Spanish 
social life. 

Still further development has been given to this type by Linares 
Rivas. This author has created in the person of Echevarrieta in 
Camino adelante (1913) a lively character, picturesque and full of 
wit. He performs serious duties; he is a man full of common sense, 
but with a keen sense of irony and humor. All of this makes him a 
decidedly refreshing personage. He is only a distant relative of the 
preacher of the early social drama, but a close one of Benavente’s 
Heliodoro in Malhechores del bien. Echevarrieta is much more fully 
developed as a character than is Heliodoro, and he plays a far more 
important role. He is once again one of the characters who pull the 
strings for the action. 

Thus, while Linares Rivas, like Benavente, created a new type 
of mouthpiece, the demands of such preachy dramas as Aire de fuera 
(1905) and La garra (1914) brought this author back to the old- 
fashioned moralizer who voices in unmistaken terms the author’s 
social theories. In La garra we have Padre Muifios, a character who 
stands outside the main action battling for the cause of those who, 
in the opinion of the author, suffer injustice. He does not engage in 
long tirades and he is satirical, but his pronouncements are, in gen- 
eral, in the manner of the early raisonneur. The difference is one 
only of style, not of content. 

Linares Rivas also often makes the protagonist, victim of certain 
social forces, perform the office of raisonneur. In La garra, the 
Marqués de Montrove turns preacher in the latter part of the play. 
This is the protagonist who suffers the injustices of one-sided laws, 
and who, by his pitiable plight reinforced by his sermons, seeks to 
move the audience to tears and to rouse public opinion against the 


5 Act II, se. 3. 
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injustices cited. His speeches are rather long and formulated in the 
serious manner of those of Tamayo and Ayala. Baltasar in Aire de 
fuera is likewise both protagonist and ratsonneur. 

It is thus evident that the character of the raisonneur underwent 
considerable development between the time of Tamayo’s early social 
dramas and Linares Rivas’ most pleasing and original creation of 1913 
in the person of Echevarrieta. But there is no regular chronological 
development. Authors did not entirely abandon the conventional rai- 
sonneur when they created a new type. Yet even the more conven- 
tional mouthpiece, such as El Desterrado in Benavente’s Ciudad 
alegre or Padre Muifios in Linares Rivas’ La garra, has been molded 
to answer the demands of contemporary audiences. Though serious, 
he possesses a keener sense of irony. His speeches are briefer and 
often cutting with satire and sarcasm. While his purpose and the 
content of his speeches remain essentially the same as those of the 
conventional mouthpiece, his style and his method have been brought 
up to date to keep pace with the taste of the more sophisticated 
audiences of today. The new, contemporary raisonneur, on the other 
hand, is a far cry from the conventional one. His method, his pur- 
pose, and his personality have all been changed. 


CHARLES B. QUALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 




















THE ROMANTIC NOVEL OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY IN SPAIN* 


The inception of this study, to which a fifteen-minute paper is a 
mere casual introduction, was a donation for starting the purchase 
of books in this field for the Oberlin College Library. There are now 
in the collection between five and six hundred of these novels, dis- 
tributed among one hundred and sixty-six authors. Some will un- 
doubtedly be classified as “novelas de costumbres’” or “moral novels,” 
etc., but all are closely linked with the romantic “movement,” so-called. 

The main difficulty lies in an inability to get rid of preconceived 
impressions derived from dividing the nineteenth century into box- 
like compartments—Romantic Period, Realistic Novel, etc. Until we 
lay aside the clichés, tabulations, and segregations and set ourselves 
to work reading the novels of nineteenth-century Spain as a whole, we 
shall still have the “Romantic Period” limited to drama and poetry, 
with the novel taken up in categorical statements such as: “The large 
number of historical novels written during the four decades following 
1830 indicates a considerable market for such wares. No one of them 
is a work of permanent value. The historical novel was an unhappy * 
interruption in the development of the realistic novel of manners in- 


augurated by the costumbristas.”* And again—‘Its vogue, however, “ 


easily eclipsed that of all other types of novel, and from El doncel and 
El Setior de Bembibre down to the fantastic productions of the inde- 
fatigable Manuel Fernandez y Gonzalez, the printing presses flooded 
Spain with volume after volume of romantic extravagance which is 
without significance for the student of rational fiction.”” 
Undoubtedly there is a grain of truth and reality in these and simi- 
lar remarks, but with statements so extreme, so categorical, all mean- 
ing of words is lost and all balanced judgment is dissipated. The’ 
romantic novel was presented in many a guise: the historical, the 


sentimental, the adventure novel, certain social and moral works, etc. . 


The historical novel appeared in various forms: romantic, realistic, 
socialistic, moral, etc. The romantic-historical novel was not “an un- 
happy interruption” of the trend of literature in Spain but a part of 


* Read at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, New York City, December 27, 1935. 


1G. T. Northup, Introduction to Spanish Literature (Chicago, 1925), p. 359. 


2 L. B. Walton, Pérez Galdés and the Spanish Novel of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (New York, 1927), p. 14. 
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the stream, and to speak of works as of “no permanent value” or 
“significance for the student of rational literature” is to ignore com- 
pletely the power that lay in their influence and in other issues aside 
from the actual literary evaluation of each work. 

The more I read in this line, the more I am convinced that the 
generalizing statements on the romantic novel found in synoptic books 
on Spanish literature are made with too little basic knowledge founded 
on a reading of the works themselves. The seeming literary worth- 
lessness of many of them led the early writers to make general state- 
ments to this effect. Succeeding authors have adopted these statements 
until they have become almost universally and quite absolutely ac- 
cepted. Until we look at the broader sweep of the Spanish novel 
throughout the last century we shall never have a true conception of 
its values, its closely knit unity in development, and the influence of 
mass or quantity production on literature of the higher type. 

Northup would have the romantic-historical novel run from 1830 
to 1870. In Mérimée and Morley we read: “From about 1830 to 1850 
the historical novel was in vogue.”* Baroja places “el final del roman- 


ticismo”’ as in the youth of the generation born in 1840. Bolea y 
Sintas says: 


Hasta el afio 1830, la novela en Espafia es puramente extrangera; 
desde ese afio hasta el de 1860, la novela se compone en Espafia, pero 
imitando 4 la extrangera; y desde 1860 hasta nuestros dias, la novela es 
genuinamente espafiola. En el primer periodo, la novela es sentimental, 
en el segundo, histérica y en el tercero de costumbres.® 


This seems to me a fairly decent statement, if we must divide up the 
century into periods, except for the restriction of the historical novel, 
which continued in varied forms much later than 1860. The word 
“romantic” does not occur in this quotation, but later on Bolea says, 
apropos of the historical period : 


... pues pasados los primeros diez afios de este periodo, o sea en 1840, 
una nueva tendencia, que fué como una calamidad, se inicia en nuestra 
novela por haberse conocido en Espafia las que en Francia comenzaban 4 
escribir Jorge Sand, Eugenio Sué, Victor Hugo, Alejandro Dumas y 
otros; esta influencia fué en nuestra literatura como una epidemia que 


8 Mérimée and Morley, A History of Spanish Literature (New York, 1930), 
p. 486. 


* Pio Baroja, Entretenimientos (Madrid, 192?), p. 138. 
5M. Bolea y Sintas, Conferencia literaria (Malaga, 1896), p. 16. 
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comenz6 hacia el afio 1835, decayé en 1845 y volvié a tomar vuelo diez 
afios después, ...° 


In all that has been written and said about romanticism no defini- 
tion acceptable to all students of literature has been formulated. 
Further, most of what has been written has been devoted mainly to 
the drama and to poetry, with a scornful side glance at the novel, 
labeling it as an imitation of Scott’s historical works, or implying that 
it was similar to the American “dime novel.” In fact, Professor C. C. 
Marden, who assisted me much in starting this study, used frequently 
to joke over my “work on the Spanish dime novel.” 

Dropping the word “Romanticism” with a capital R, and taking 
another form of the noun as a base upon which to work, I always 
think of the only sentence that remains with me from a detective story 
I read some time ago. That sentence is: “Romance is somebody else, 
in some other place, at some other time.” As that practical statement 
grows on one, there are so many books that fall within its scope that 
the nineteenth-century Spanish novel assumes quite a different aspect. 

We turn now to citations of a few specific novels to illustrate our 
study. To start with we have the Historia fabulosa del distinguido 
Caballero Don Pelayo Infanzon de la Vega, Quixote de la Cantabria," 
the first two volumes at Madrid in 1792-93 and the third at Segovia, 
in 1800, with a prdlogo containing the following : 


.. que no esperaba tercer tomo porque en el segundo se finalizé la 
fabula. Yo tampoco estaba en animo de hacerle, amigo mio; pero después 
de haber tenido la gloria de que S.R.M. (Dios le guarde) leyese mi trabajo, 
mand6 decirme: que hiciese mds, porque le gustaba. 


Hence the third volume of a definite imitation of the chivalrous novel. 
In 1805 appeared a small three-volume collection entitled El decd- 
meron espanol, 6 coleccién de varios hechos histéricos raros y diver- 
tidos by Vicente Rodriguez de Arellano. The author states that he 
follows the Decdmeron francés of Mr. de Usieux, not the Italian 
form, for 


no es una compilacion de hechos histéricos, sino de unas novelas, que 
aunque escritas con gran pureza de estilo, segun siente el Vannozi, estan 


Ilenas de las mayores obscenidades, y por tanto son sumamente perju- 
diciales.*® 


6 Ibid., p. 21. 


7 By Alonso Bernardo Ribero y Larrea (real name given by Palau as Ber- 
nardo Alonso Ablanedo). 8 Vol. 1, Prélogo. 
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The Spanish Decameron is, in fact, very French, even in some of the 
locales. Another interesting title of 1805 is G. Martin de Bernardo’s 
El emprendedor; 6, aventuras de un espaiiol en Asia, a minor type 
continued down to the contemporary Diablo blanco of Oteyea. 

In 1808 we have a translation of an Italian novel, taken from the 
ninth Italian edition published in 1694, written by Giovanni Ambrogio 
Marini. Its title is Los desesperados; novela imitando a las de caba- 
lleria. Again a chivalrous novel, also adding to the force of the state- 
ment about the “puramente extrangera”’ form of the novel of that 
early period. 

Now we jump to Ramon Lopez Soler’s Los bandos de Castilla; 
6 el caballero del cisne in 1830, and the full impact of Walter Scott on 
the Spanish novel. Lépez Soler says in his introduction that he is not 
only copying Scott but occasionally even translating something from 
him ; that his purpose is to show that Spain has as much to present to 
the world in this form as the country of the English author. S. Garcia- 
-Baamonde in 1832 gives us novelized history in Los drabes en Espaiia; 
6, Rodrigo, ultimo rey de los godos, thus becoming one of the earliest 
to stir anew an interest in Moorish Spain, later to be evidenced by an 
avalanche of Moorish novels and leyendas. 

In this same year (1832) appeared a name and a book that seems 
to me of peculiar interest. Estanislao de Cosca Vayo published Aven- 
turas de un elegante, a book of customs and descriptions taken from a 
particular class, put into novel form, and apologized for by the author 
as his first attempt. In his Conquista de Valencia por el Cid we have 

,Scott but not the Cid. In 1834 we find the beginning of those historical 
novels most frequently mentioned from this epoch: Larra’s El doncel 
de Don Enrique el Doliente, and Espronceda’s Sancho Saldafia. Joa- 
quin del Castillo produced about this time La ciudadela inquisitorial 
de Barcelona (2d edition, 1835), which was the forerunner of a large 
number of novels devoted to Catalonia, generally centered in Barce- 
lona. Prominent in this group is Juan Cortada y Sala, with such titles 
as El rapto de Dotia Almodis, hija del Conde de Barcelona, D. Beren- 
guer III (1836) and Las revueltas de Catalufia; 6, el bastardo de 
Etanca (1838). 

With Ayguals de Izco’s La Marquesa de Bellaflor in 1846 we 
come to the period of extravaganza, quantity production, the develop- 
ment of the novela por entregas, and the two-, three-, and four-volume 
novel. Ayguals has recorded some interesting episodes, but so fre- 
quently does he branch off into a couple of chapters of vituperation 
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against the government, politics, graft, social evils, etc., that it is 
almost impossible to take many of his books other than as an opiate. 
The fantastic of the period is well illustrated by Juan de Ariza in 
Un viaje al infierno (1848), while Alfonso Garcia Tejero in 1848, 
with El conde de Olivares, leyenda histérica, early exemplifies what 
later seemed to become a mania, the historical novel centering on one 
historical or legendary character whose name became its title. 

Manuel Fernandez y Gonzalez appears in 1845 with La mancha 
de Sangre and continued his enormous output until his death in 1888. 
Manuel Machado is quoted as saying that on his deathbed Fernand 
y Gonzalez : 


murmur6 sonriendo: “Se continuaré.” Fueron sus ultimas palabras. Las 
mismas que mil veces habia escrito al pie de sus folletines.® 


He is variously credited with from two to three hundred novels and 
a total as high as five hundred volumes. There are in the Oberlin 
College Library one hundred and twenty-one of his novels. Peter the 
Cruel seems to be one of his favorites, exemplified best in Men Rodri- 
guez de Sanabria; with this is most frequently mentioned by critics 
El cocinero de su majestad, as not only among his best but also as 
worth-while novels in themselves. Fernandez y Gonzalez gave us 
many Moorish tales, as, for example, El tributo de las cien doncellas. 
The very titles of his books give us a review of the novels of the type 
produced during this period: Los amantes de Teruel, Bernardo del 
Carpio, Cid Rodrigo de Vivar, El conde-duque de Olivares, El condes- 
table D. Alvaro de Luna, Don Francisco de Quevedo, Don Juan Teno- 
rio, El encanto de las musas; Don Calderén de la Barca, Lucrecia 
Borgia (Memorias de Satands), El manco de Lepanto, El principe 
de los ingenios Miguel de Cervantes, and many others. 

Escosura, in 1850, produced La conjuracién de Méjico and from 
then on there is a tremendous multiplication of the romantic-historical, 
the romantic-sentimental, the romantic-adventure novel, exceeding 
greatly in quantity, whatever may be said of the quality, the produc- 
tion of the first half of the century. Ayguals de Izco added to his 
output; Victor Balaguer produced in both the sentimental and the / 
historical lines; in 1854 Canovas del Castillo wrote La campana de 
Huesca; Ortega y Frias and Tarrago y Mateos contributed their share 
from the ‘fifties well into the ’eighties. 


®In J. Cejador y Franca, Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana, vol. 7, 
p. 403. 
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Antonio Flores appeared about the middle of the century with 
Ayer, hoy y mafana and his novel Fe, esperanza y caridad after 
Eugéne Sue. This French author was so industriously imitated in 
Spain that our collection contains a complete copy of even the title 
of Les Mistéres de Paris in such books as: M. Angelén y Broquetas, 
Misterios del pueblo espatiol durante veinte siglos; novela histérico- 
social (1858-60) ; A. Garcia del Canto, Misterios de Filipinas (1858- 
59) ; Rafael del Castillo, Los misterios catalanes (1862), Los miste- 
rios de Madrid (1863). The last named is so patently a copy of Sue’s 
work that one almost thinks it a translation on starting to read it. 

Many, many names have been omitted, some purposely, many 
more through lack of time. Such authors as Julio Nombela and Pérez 
Escrich will occur to anyone at all familiar with the period. Navarro 
Villoslada, one of the best Basque novelists we have had, probably 
followed Scott in the ’forties but published his finest work, Amaya, 
as late as the ’seventies, giving us not only an excellent historical novel, 
but one of costumbres as well. Dofia Isabel de Solis by Martinez de la 
Rosa is an example of the less romantic historical type and appears 
again as a background for Palacio Valdés’ Los cédrmenes de Granada. 
Our library has just received an apparent modern edition of a novel, 
La reina sin nombre, by Hartzenbusch, published in the series Revista 
Literaria “Novelas y Cuentos” (afio 5, no. 234, junio 25, 1933). 

Nearly all of the prominent writers of the early and middle pe- 
riods of the century produced at least one of the romantic-historical 
novels, the sentimental element carried over into many of the alleged 
realistic novels, the historical form persisted without the romantic 
extravagance, the costumbres type of writing was a continuous part 
of the century’s output, and many of the ingredients of the “Roman- 
tic Novel,” such as sentiment and descriptions of nature, maintained 
in novel after novel throughout the entire century. 

Before critics scoff they should read; while many Spaniards ridi- 
culed they all absorbed the romantic novel; though writers condemn, 
they are mentioning, as time goes on, more and more of the names that 
made up the romantic coterie ; as investigation continues, it is evident 
that a more inclusive viewpoint is being adopted and that the novel 
of nineteenth-century Spain must be reorientated. 


Cony Sturcis 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 











THE INFLUENCE OF CHARLES DICKENS ON THE 
NOVELS OF BENITO PEREZ GALDOS 


It was into a sea of political, economic, and social unrest that 
Pérez Galdés was plunged when he went to Madrid in 1863 with the 
innocent purpose of studying law, as hundreds of other young men 
had gone to Madrid to study law. His English education and training 
made him doubly sensitive to society and politics as he found them. 
Even his associations in the cafés and political clubs failed to remold 
his point of view to that of a native Madrilean. That capacity for 
standing apart and viewing a situation impartially and objectively was 
to serve him later in the development of his thesis novels. In lan- 
guage, too, he was almost a foreigner. Although the Canary Islands 
are a Spanish colony, continued commercial relations with England 
have contributed a decided English element. Galdds learned his first 
letters at the English school at Las Palmas. He attended that school 
until he was thirteen years of age. Later, Galdés confessed to his 
son-in-law that, during his youth, he spoke English more correctly 
than Spanish. By “youth” he may have meant his early years at the 
English school, but, at twenty, he would hardly have forgotten a lan- 
guage which had figured so decidedly in his formative years. 

All through his life, Galdés had been an earnest reader. Fortu- 
nately, he could read with ease in French and English, as well as in 
Spanish. A recent survey of the volumes found in his libraries at 
Madrid and Santander has revealed his particular taste in foreign 
literatures. For the subject of this study, we are interested only in 
the books in English. Of a total of ninety-six English prose works 
discovered in the two libraries, ninety-two were in Santander and four 
in Madrid. Much of his reflective writing he did during the summer 
months at Santander. The names of Dickens, Goldsmith, and Wash- 
ington Irving appear frequently in the collection.” 

To consider the traces of Dickens in the work of Pérez Galdds is 
not a new approach to the Spanish novelist. Ever since the critics have 
deemed Galdés worthy of their attention, they have repeatedly men- 
tioned the name of Dickens as his accepted model. Menéndez y Pelayo, 
who wrote numerous critical articles on the novels of his contempo- 


1 J. Warshaw, “The Casa Museo Galdés—for Sale?’ Hispanta, X, 234. 


2H. C. Berkowitz, “La biblioteca de Benito Pérez Galdés,”Boletin de la 
Biblioteca de Menéndez Pelayo, XIV, 125-29. 
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rary, was one of the first to see a glint of Dickens in his work.* Clarin 
went still farther and called some of his works direct imitations of 
Dickens.* Cejador y Frauca, Andrenio, Maura, all granted foreign 
influences on their countryman, dividing the honors between Balzac, 
Tolstoy, and Dickens. 

L. B. Walton made the most detailed analysis that we have of the 
point. In his biography of Pérez Galdds he discusses, although briefly, 
the similarities and dissimilarities which he has discovered in the two, 
dwelling particularly on their use of humor. 


There is a rich vein of humor in the works of Galdés which, in view 
of the fact that he admired that writer, has been dubbed too hastily “Dick- 
ensian.” It is difficult on closer examination to discover any relationship 
between the sly irony of Galdés and the hearty jollity of Dickens. The 
latter, as is well known, was prone to a certain exaggeration, almost amount- 
ing to caricature, in his delineation of humorous types. He is quite deliber- 
ately funny. With Galdés, the humor is more subdued, and his comical 
situations seem to rise more naturally out of the incidents of the story. .... 

Like Galdés, also, he attaches great importance to details of dress; and 
like Galdés, he is interested in abnormal psychology.® 


As may be seen by the distinction which Mr. Walton has drawn 
between the humor of the two writers, not all critics accept the idea 
of imitative influence. Sefior Salvador de Madariaga, with his custom- 
ary assertiveness, flatly denies the theory, calling the comparison more 
of an honor to Dickens than an honor to Galdos.*® 

But, in spite of the word of the critics, no one can say so well as 
the writer himself whether there was a conscious influence present. 
During his lifetime, Galdés made many trips to England. It was on 
his third visit, in 1869, that he made the customary pilgrimage of tour- 
ists to the shrine of England’s greatest poet at Stratford. Some of his 
impressions of the town he set down in an essay entitled “La Casa de 
Shakespeare.”’ Strangely enough, in describing the Hotel Shake- 
speare, where he stayed in Stratford, he found himself thinking not 
always of Shakespeare, but of Dickens. 


8 Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios de critica literaria (ser. V), p. 113. 
* Leopoldo Alas (Clarin), Galdés, p. 18. 


5 L. B. Walton, Pérez Galdés and the Spanish Novel of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, pp. 231-32. 


® Salvador de Madariaga, The Genius of Spain, pp. 59-60. 
7 Memoranda, pp. 35-67. 
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En el comedor del hotel encuentro tipos de los que Dickens nos ha 
hecho familiaries. La raza inglesa es poco sensible a las modificaciones 
externas impuestas por la civilizacién. En algunos he creido encontrar 
aquella casta de filantropos inmortalizada por el gran novelista, y les he 


mirado las piernas esperando ver en ellas las famosas polainas de M. 
Pickwick.® 


Only absolute familiarity with the work of the English novelist, 
and a sentimental fondness for it, could have caused him to make the 
comment he did. But Galdés went farther than just casual comments. 
After one of his visits to England, made soon after the death of 
Dickens, he was reminded of his debt to the creator of Pickwick. Gal- 
dés’ own testimony can hardly be considered mere hypothesis. 


La Ultima vez que visité la Abadia vi en el suelo del Rincén de los 
Poetas una sepultura reciente; en ella, trazado al parecer con caracter 
provisional, lei inscripcién: Dickens. En efecto, el gran novelador inglés 
habia muerto poco antes. Como éste fué siempre un santo de mi devocién 
mas viva, contemplé aquel nombre con cierto arrobamiento mistico. Con- 
sideraba yo a Charles Dickens como mi maestro mas amado. En mi apren- 
dizaje petulante, apenas devorada La Comedia Humana, de Balzac, me 
apliqué con loco afan a la copiosa obra de Dickens. Para un periddico de 
Madrid traduje El Pickwick, donosa satira inspirada sin duda en la lectura 
del Quijote. Dickens la escribié cuando era un jovenzuelo y con ella ad- 
quirié gran crédito y fama. Depositando la flor de mi adoracién sobre 
esta gloriosa tumba, me retiré del panteédn de Westminster.® 


Galdés’ first novel, La Fontana de Oro, shows a combination of 
the tendencies which were to branch off later in two directions—an 
interest in history and in social problems. If influence is to shape a 
writer’s work, it is bound to appear in greater proportion at the be- 
ginning than at the end of his career. A novel revolving around poli- 
tics can hardly draw its plot from a foreign literature. Politics is a 
purely national question. It is necessary, then, to look for indications 
of the Dicken’s influence in elements other than plot. The reaction- 
ary Elias, while he has no direct prototype in Dickens, recalls to the 
mind certain caricatures of rascals like Uriah Heep and Sampson 
Brass. His physical characteristics are exaggerated in order to em- 
phasize his shrewdness. On examination of the feminine characters, 
it would seem that Clara’s observation that Galdés never goes to Eng- 


8 Ibid., p. 44. 
® “Memorias de un Desmemoraido,” La Esfera, afio III, no. 144. 
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land for his women characters is quite true, at least in so far as his 
heroines are concerned.”° 

In narrative technique, Galdés may have borrowed two devices of 
Dickens, although they may just as well be explained as literary tend- 
encies of the day. By plunging into the action of the story at the start, 
he was forced to use digressive chapters to explain his characters’ 
places in the novel. Almost without exception, he insisted on account- 
ing for all of the characters remaining at the end of the book. But 
these similarities of approach are minor influences in the face of other 
stronger influences. In the early education of Clara at the convent, 
Galdés saw an opportunity for picturing a child at the mercy of an 
inhuman educational system. He deplores a school that has all the 
somberness of a convent, but without its melancholy cloister and its 
peace."* He draws a grim picture of the four years that Clara spent 
there under the tutelage of the Mother Angustias, who punished her 
pupils with a cane and wore green glasses so that they might not know 
when she was looking at them.’* In the same tone are the chapters 
concerning Oliver Twist’s first years and David Copperfield’s training 
at Salem House. Both Dickens and Galdés entered completely into 
the suffering of their helpless characters. One feels that Dickens 
watched for stray splashes of gruel just as Oliver did, and that Galddés 
endured with Clara a breakfast of garlic soup. 

El audaz, Galdés’ second novel, is the story of an impassioned 
liberal who is eventually thrown into prison at the very height of his 
exaltation. Although the work was probably designed as a study of 
fanaticism, Galdés was too much of an artist to neglect an opportu- 
nity to add to the gallery of portraits he had begun in La Fontana de 
Oro. Although Martin and Susana, his sweetheart, are creations of 
Galdés, there are certain minor characters in the novel whom he prob- 
ably borrowed from his English master. Pablo, the brother of Martin, 
is doubtless fashioned on a Dickens’ model. The early scene in the 
prison, where Pablo and his father are held, recalls the Marshalsea of 
Little Dorrit. It is one of those institutions where children are born, 
men die, and life narrows itself down to a world of four stone walls. 
When Pablo is attached to the household of the Cerezuelos, he re- 
minds us of Oliver Twist. Pathetic, ill-treated, but unprotesting, he is 
the object of the taunts of the other servants, just as Oliver was a 
suffering victim in the workhouse kitchen.** 


10 Leopoldo Alas (Clarin), op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
11 Cap. v. 12 Ibid. 13 [bid. 
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The similarity between Oliver and Pablo is even more apparent 
when the latter decides on flight after he has been accused of stealing 
his mistress’ bracelet. Both he and Oliver, who had resolved to flee 
from the workhouse, face the dawn with the same hope of liberty. 
But where Oliver is still timid, Pablo revels in his new freedom. He 
has the carefree spirit of a picaro as he takes to the open road. 

As was apparent in La Fontana de Oro, Galddés follows Dickens in 
his choice of abnormal characters. In El audaz appears his first real 
lunatic. José de la Zarza’s delusion that he is living at the time of the 
French Revolution makes him fit well into a novel of politics. Dick- 
ens’ Mr. Dick, with his theory concerning Charles’s head, is somewhat 
like him, but less malicious. The most famous of Dickens’ idiots, 
Barnaby Rudge, is more active than José. He even joins the rioters, 
although he does not know why he does, and is thrown into prison 
with them. Mingled with that dangerous side of his idiocy, is a child- 
like simplicity, a delight in the woods and in his pet raven. José, on 
the other hand, is oratorical and somewhat of a philosopher. 

Dota Perfecta, Galdés’ most famous novel, has nothing noticeably 
traceable to the mastery of Dickens. Dickens never gave the religious 
problem much thought. He was too occupied with the Poor Law and 
prisons and industrialism. 

But while Dofia Perfecta is a study of the forces within a religion, 
Gloria is a study of two religions. Gloria is a Christian and a Cath- 
olic; Morton is a Jew. They are brought together by love and then 
held apart by religion. Pérez Galdés does not condemn either religion 
for itself, but both for their inability to forget creed. Dickens’ atti- 
tude toward the Jews was never developed into the thesis of a novel, 
but in Our Mutual Friend he shows himself tolerant of them. Riah, 
the adopted “godfather” of Jenny Wren, is a sympathetic figure, de- 
spised by Fascination Fledgby, who is unable to worst him. Dickens 
does not look on him merely as a Jew with a right to Jewish views, 
but as a persecuted individual. He enjoyed championing victims of 
society. 

In the first chapters of this same novel, Galdés satirizes Gloria’s 
education. 


Después de recibir algunos afios en un colegio, y que daba nombre una 
de las advocaciones mas piadosas de la virgen Maria, volviéd Gloria a su 
casa en completa posesién del Catecismo, duefia de la Historia Sagrada y 
de parte de la profana, con muchas, aunque confusas, nociones de ge- 
ografia, astronomia fisica, mascullando el francés sin saber el espajfiol, y 
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con mediano numero de conquistas en los dominios del arte de la aguja. 
Se sabia de memoria, sin omitir letra, los deberes del hombre, y era regular 
maestra en tocar el piano, hallandose capaz de poner los manos en cual- 
quiera de esas horribles fantasias que son encanto de las nifias tocadoras, 
terror de los oidos y baldén del arte musical. 


In Dombey and Son Dickens has a similar passage. 


They comprised a little English, and a deal of Latin—names of things, 
declensions of articles and substantives, exercises thereon, and preliminary 
rules—a trifle of orthography, a glance at ancient history, a wink or two 
at modern ditto, a few tables, two or three weights and measures, and a 
little general information.*® 


The ironical humor of the two passages is so closely in tune that it 
seems as though Galddés might have had the Dickens before him as he 
wrote. Neither author can conceal his scorn for this method of de- 
veloping young minds. 

The scene of the shipwreck at the beginning of the novel has its 
parallel in David Copperfield.* There is the same feeling of suspense 
and hysteria in the crowd lined up along the shore, and, in both, the 
interest is focused on the figure of one of them as a rescuer. Ham 
Peggoty of Dickens becomes Don Silvestre, the priest, with Galddés. 

Pérez Galdoés’ next religious novel was the three-volume La fa- 
milia de Leén Roch. Valera, in a letter written to Menéndez y Pelayo, 
August 27, 1891, refers to the Dickens element in this work. 


Y aunque imita a Dickens y a otros autores, lo hace como se debe, 
poniendo en lo imitado el sello propio, y no copiando desmanadamente.** 


Inasmuch as Valera states earlier in the same letter that La familia 
de Leén Roch is the first of Galdés’ works that he has ever read, it 
would seem that in this novel he found points of similarity between 
the two authors. Undoubtedly, he referred primarily to Galdés’ treat- 
ment of his child characters. Galdos never seemed to hurry the scenes 
in which Pepa’s small daughter, Monina, appeared. 

In satirizing a social class by concentrating on one family, Galdés 
employs a method that Dickens used in Martin Chuzzlewit and in other 
novels. The family of Maria is a part of the decadent aristocracy, 
penniless but possessed of a confidence in its own superiority. 


14 Tomo I, cap. iii. 15 Chap. xii. 16 Chap. lv. 
17 Quoted in José Balseiro, Novelistas espatioles modernos, p. 189. 
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Marianela was a poetic idyl, or as Mr. Walton calls it—“a lyric 
interlude.”** Chronologically, it came between Gloria and La familia 
de Leén Roch. Even ina lyric interlude, Galdés could not resist prob- 
ing social ills. Through his satire, he shows the same contempt for 
organized philanthropy that Dickens does in The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood and in some of his earlier novels. He prefers, instead, the hu- 
manitarian spirit which prompts Florentina, Pablo’s beautiful cousin, 
to sew for the poor and give her services privately and cheerfully to 
them. The Cheeryble brothers in Nicholas Nickleby are examples of 
characters of Dickens who may have helped to influence Galdés’ con- 
ceptions of benevolence. 

La desheredada is the first of a series of novels on contemporary 
life. True to the naturalistic vein of the work, many of the characters 
are abnormal. In this novel, Galdés introduces the Pez family, which 
appears in its various branches in later novels. They provide him with 
an opportunity for satirizing nepotism. His sermon delivered on the 
power of the Peces reminds us strongly of Dickens’ burlesque tirade 
on the administration of the Circumlocution Office—the Barnacle 
Family.’® 

But not only in characterization and satire does Galdés follow the 
example of Dickens in this novel. The scene at the beginning of the 
book in the paupers’ ward of the insane asylum where Tomas Rufete 
died recalls the inhumanness of the debtors’ prisons in Pickwick 
Papers and Little Dorrit. The apostrophe to the dawn as seen from 
behind the bars of the asylum window Mr. Walton cites as done in 
the Dickensian manner.”° 

In the next novel, El amigo manso, Galdés, for the first time, 
makes use of a device in characterization that the Spaniards call a 
muletilla. It is a phrase or word used repeatedly enough by a charac- 
ter to cause it to become a part of his personality. Galdés used the 
method several times in his later novels. In El amigo manso Irene 
says the word “tremenda” so many times that it finally suffers the fate 
of most intensives. The device is such a noticeable one in Dickens that 
Galdés, borrowing as many things as he did, might quite easily have 
taken it over and adapted it to his needs. Barkis’ catch phrase in David 
Copperfield was “Barkis is willin’,” and Joe of Great Expectations 
summed up all of his emotions in the one word “astonishing.” 


18 L. B. Walton, op. cit., p. 121. 
19 See Little Dorrit, Book I, chap. x, and El amigo manso, chap. xiii. 
20 L. B. Walton, op. cit., p. 134. 
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In El Doctor Centeno Pérez Galdés expands his views on educa- 
tion. He does not present any new ideas. He merely enlarges on 
those he suggested in Gloria. Because of the almost parallel situations 
in this novel and in Nicholas Nickleby, it is worthy of rather careful 
examination. In a way, too, Alejandro Miquis corresponds to David 
Copperfield of Dickens. Alejandro is a law student and an ambitious 
dramatist. A hatred of the law develops out of his reflections. He 
hates it now for its inhumanity and for its regulation of individual 
lives. Stephen Blackpool in Hard Times was the mouthpiece for 
Dickens’ ideas on the subject.”* 

The treatise on education is developed through the character of 
Felipe (ironically called “El Doctor Centeno”). In the school of Don 
Pedro y Cortés this young waif goes through much the same sort of 
treatment that Smike does in Squeers’s Yorkshire school. The imita- 
tion is less severe than the original, but the effect in both is disagree- 
able. Although he beats his young charges and seems to enjoy it, Palo 
does not do it, as Squeers did, for the pleasure of seeing his victims 
suffer, but because he wishes to drive his learning in deeper. 

When El Doctor Centeno leaves the school, he becomes a kind of 
servant companion of Alejandro. Their relationship is like that of 
Smike and Nicholas Nickleby. Together, they, Alejandro and his 
young slave, live a bohemian life in the cheap pensions of Madrid. 

Don Florencio Morales, an elderly friend of Alejandro, is given 
a muletilla as an aid to his characterization. He punctuates his non- 
restrictive explanations with the words “entre paréntesis.” 

In most of the rest of the catalogue of Galddés’ novels, the influ- 
ences that may be detected run in channels already cut by previous 
works. There is a continued interest in children, in abnormal charac- 
ters and unfortunates, an occasional reference to the educational prob- 
lem, and to Galdés’ particular forte—the religious problem. Fortunata 
y Jacinta, the supreme example of the culmination of Pérez Galdos’ 
genius, reproduces the Madrid following the revolution with the ac- 
curacy of a Dickens’ treatment of London. They were both novelists 
of the city. In this epic, besides the same interest in the lower classes, 
the abnormals, and the children, there are two more examples of the 
muletilla. Estupifia, a servant in the family of Juanito Santa Cruz, 
boasts of having seen the complete history of nineteenth-century Spain. 
On being asked if, in living that history, he has ever seen Prim or 


21 Book I, chap. xi. 
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Isabella or some other well-known public figure now defunct, his in- 
variable reply is, “Como le estoy viendo a Vd.” Dojfia Lupe, the 
castizan aunt of Maxi, makes her subleties obvious in her habitual 
phrase, “En todo el sentido de la palabra.” 

From the publication of Fortunata y Jacinta (1886-87) to the time 
he began to concentrate on drama, Galdés showed no really new ac- 
quisitions from Dickens. The four-volume cycle of Torquemada deals 
with the “social and spiritual evolution of that terrible figure”*? Don 
Francisco de Torquemada. That his evolution is spiritual as well as 
material places him above the plane of Dickens’ Ralph Nickleby and 
Balzac’s Pere Goriot. Nazarin, Halma, and Angel Guerra are novels 
developed after the method of the Russian novel. 

Glancing back over the novels of Pérez Galddés, we see that there 
are certain definite signs of the influence of Dickens. In the first 
place, both were voluminous writers. In the manipulation of the 
story, the method is much the same, especially the custom of going 
back to explain characters after the action has begun and that of ac- 
counting for all of the left-over characters in an informative last 
chapter. 

A survey of the novels of either writer would reveal a galaxy of 
individual creations who, after the stories are forgotten, remain as 
vivid in the memory as though they were acquaintances in real life. 
Each writer did his best work in his delineation of lower-class charac- 
ters. Fortunata has become a classic figure in Spanish literature. 
Quilp and Fagin hold undisputed places as the supreme caricatures 
of Rascaldom. 

Closely allied with an interest in the proletariat is the use of chil- 
dren in the novels of both writers. At times, they are used to illustrate 
a grievance against the social system, and then again they exist for 
their own sakes, as Pip and David do with Dickens and El Pitusin with 
Galdés. As an aid to characterization, Galdés probably borrowed the 
device of the muletilla from his English predecessor. On the point of 
style, it is difficult to trace influences in a foreign writer. However, 
certain passages of description by Galddés show that, if they were not 
conscious imitations, at least they followed the spirit of Dickens. There 
are scenes like that of the shipwreck in Gloria and the flight of Pablo 
in El audaz which seem to show not only influence but direct borrow- 
ing. Considering humor as a point in style, we find Dickens’ humor, 


22L. B. Walton, op. cit., p. 200. 
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rollicking jollity, and Galdés’, irony. The humor of the latter appeals 
to the intellect. 

In social doctrines, these two writers may be said to agree almost 
entirely, although many of Galdos’ ideas rose out of experience rather 
than through his contact with Dickens. Clericalism was not a prob- 
lem in England any more than industrialism was in Spain. Education 
was, however, and time and time again each came back to his pulpit 
to preach liberal education. But the doctrine which was underlying 
all of the others was that of humanitarianism. Even if Galddés had 
conceived the idea before he read Dickens, he could hardly have helped 
being influenced by the Englishman’s panacea for all social ills. A 
system of education, founded on a humane principle, was to both 
Dickens and Galdés the solution to the misery that they saw around 
them. With Dickens, however, it was only a vague generalization; 
with Galdés, it was conceived first as manifesting itself in individual 
lives. The Spaniard is always a supreme individualist. “Cada hombre 
es un mundo,” Angel Guerra says.”* Society is composed of individu- 
als ; as such, it may perfect itself. To him, love was the one positive 
force in the world—love of God, and love of one’s fellow men.** 

In his younger years, Galdés paid homage to the memory of Dick- 
ens. After fifty years of successful writing, he still revered his ac- 
knowledged master and was proud to be spoken of as the Spanish 
Dickens. Following Galddés’ death in 1920, Joaquin Montafier recalled 
an incident of the year before. It occurred after the estreno of Galdos’ 
play, Santa Juana de Castilla, in Barcelona. 


No olvidaremos nunca su despedida. Fué un banquete en el hotel 
Bristol. Al acabar la comida, Santos Oliver se levanté a hablar en nombre 
de todos, y le llamé el Dickens espafiol. Don Benito, de pronto, se in- 
corporé, ayudado por unos amigos, contest6, “Gracias, gracias,” y entre 
el general silencio salié afuera. 

Ya en la puerta, se detuvo palido; dijo con voz de ultratumba :—; Adidés, 
sefiores! Y desparecié.?® 


Errize L. Er1cKson 
LANSING EaAsTERN Hi1GH SCHOOL 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


28 Tomo III, cap. ii. 
24 Salvador de Madariaga, op. cit., p. 63. 
25 “Don Benito en Barcelona—j Adids Sefiores!” El Sol, 5 de enero de 1920. 

















SOME JEWISH WRITERS OF THE ARGENTINE* 


The Jewish population of the Argentine, which had been negligible, 
was considerably augmented at the end of the nineteenth century. In 
1899 Baron Moses Hirsch, a wealthy Bavarian Jew, obtained nearly 
a half-million acres of land in the province of Entre Rios and else- 
where, providing thus a refuge for members of his race who were 
seeking freedom from persecution in Europe, especially in Russia. 
These agricultural colonies prospered, and doubtless to the older people 
the Pampas seemed a veritable Promised Land. Many of the younger 
generation, however, decided to seek adventure in the Argentine me- 
tropolis, where a few have won distinction in letters. Let us notice 
first two writers of fiction. Under this heading one may include both 
novelists and cuentistas, for the short story is more cultivated by this 
group than longer works of fiction, and the novel writers nearly all 
have to their credit collections of short stories. 

Of these fictionists the first to win recognition is Alberto Gerchun- 
off. In 1910 appeared Los gauchos judios. It is a novel in form and 
length, but in place of a plot we find a series of pictures, each reflecting 
some phase of life in the Jewish colony. In this book he takes us into 
its intimate home life. He tells of the peaceful calm of the Sabbath 
in perhaps the most masterful description of the novel. These pictures 
are radiant with a kindly humor which does not desert the author even 
when he speaks of tragedy, the elopement of the Rabbi’s daughter 
with a Gentile, or the visitations of flood and locusts. Two clear notes 
are audible throughout the whole book: first, gratitude to the Argen- 
tine government for the asylum it had offered the Jews, and, second, 
the sad longing for the consummation of Jewish hopes, the coming of 
the promised Mesias. This first work of Gerchunoff ranks high in the 
Argentine literature of the twentieth century, though the title is mis- 
leading in that Jews are called gauchos because they live in the country. 

Asa cuentista, at his best Gerchunoff stands very high. El candela- 
bro de plata is a marvel of close-knit unity. The almost meticulous 
description of person and place is worthy of Alphonse Daudet. The 
old Hebrew has begun the Sabbath prayers. Nothing must interrupt 
him. He will not even answer the members of his family who address 
him. They go out and he is alone. A thieving hand reaches through 


* Read at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, New York City, December 27, 1935. 
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the open window for the silver candlestick, a priceless heirloom. He 
suffers anguish, but all he can do without sacrilege is to stammer be- 
tween prayers as the candlestick disappears: “Es el sébado.” Surely, 
real piety has at times its inconveniences ! 

In spite of his success as a writer of fiction, Gerchunoff has chosen 
a career as critic and essayist. He has served as editor of La Gaceta de 
Buenos Aires and has writen much in La Nacién. As critic he is 
sound, impartial, and conservative, showing little patience with such 
movements as Vanguardismo, La Nueva Sensibilidad, and El Nuevo 
Romanticismo, thus differing from many of the younger Jewish 
writers. 

Differing from Gerchunoff in temperament, style, and subject 
matter, is Julio Fingerit, who published his first novel, Destinos, in 
1929. It has an urban setting, the plot tracing the fortunes of a mar- 
ried couple through many years. We find some pages of fine charac- 
ter delineation, but the critics have charged him, justly, perhaps, with 
inexcusable prolixity. It would be fair to class Fingerit as a realist, 
although his preoccupation with the problem of heredity and his fond- 
ness for detailed descriptions of a certain type savor of Zola and the 
Russians. In Eva Gambetta and Mercedes, which purport to be se- 
quels to Destinos, the defects of the first novel are more pronounced. 
Whatever may have been the popular reaction to this trilogy, the 
almost unanimous verdict of criticism was unfavorable, and, possibly 
for this reason, no important new work of fiction has since come from 
his pen, his later efforts being in the field of criticism. 

It is here that Fingerit best reveals himself and his literary gifts. 
His best work of this type is Realismo (1930), a collection of essays 
on the technique of the novel, with interesting criticism of contempo- 
rary authors, such, for example, as Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson 
in this country, Mann in Germany, and Joyce, the Irishman. In the 
same volume, in commenting on Franz Werfel, a German Jewish 
writer, it is hard to doubt that Fingerit feels himself a kindred spirit 
to the author. Werfel creates a personage, Alfred Englander, a Jew, 
who, convinced that he ought to embrace Christianity, is too cowardly 
to do so, fearing that he would be accused of opportunism and self- 
interest. Yet his soul’s salvation is at stake, and the inward struggle 
is too great. Englander goes mad, obsessed by the idea that Israel must 
be converted to Christianity although he personally cannot be, and is 


1 Nosotros, agosto, 1929, pp. 379-82. 
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therefore damned. So deeply did the fate of Englander affect its 
creator that Werfel himself was constrained to become a Christian 
shortly after the novel was published. Fingerit is also a judio converso, 
and his experience may well have been that of Werfel. 

When we turn to lyric poetry the first name that suggests itself to 
us is that of Raquel Adler, who occupies a unique position among the 
poetesses of the Argentine. Avoiding, on the one hand, the eroticism 
which has been the vogue with many modern lyricists among the 
women to the exclusion of all else, and, on the other, certain philo- 
sophical themes which lend themselves but ill to lyric treatment, her 
interests seem to be almost wholly religious. The five books she has 
thus far produced all reflect this master passion. Even her first col- 
lection of verse, Revelacién, published in 1921 at the age of twenty, 
discloses a soul anxious above all things for spiritual values. In 1927 
Raquel was converted to the Christian faith, feeling it to be the only 
refuge for her soul. In 1933, with the appearance of her masterpiece, 
De Israel a Cristo, the poetess abandons for the first time the minor 
note of uncertainty which characterizes all her previous work. No 
longer does there recur the theme of an unsatisfied longing for a posi- 
tive religious faith. Her conversion gives her poise, vigor, and a defi- 
nite aim. This aim is to benefit her people and save their souls through 
this new-found religion. In the sixty-six poems of this collection, she 
conjures up pictures from the sacred writings of Israel: Genesis, 
the Patriarchs, Canaan, the Prophets, and the Captivity. From the 
New Testament, the Adoration, Saint John the Baptist, the two Marys, 
the life of Jesus, and then the culmination of it all, the Cross of Christ. 
Unlike many converted Jews she is not content with her own conver- 
sion, but becomes an ardent missionary of the new faith. She seems 
to believe that all Israel will turn to Christ, and only through a recon- 
ciliation of Judaism with Christianity can the world be saved. Thus 
in the author’s own words: “Israel, este libro ha sido escrito con el 
corazon puesto en ti. Anhelo la conquista de tu alma.” And again, in 
verse : 

Llega, Jerusalén, tu nuevo dia 

El dia del gran triunfo de tu amor, 
Los hombres y los pueblos te presienten, 
Y te invocan en gozo y en pasién. 

En tu portico inscripto esta el milagro, 
Y sostiene tus arcos el fervor 

De los que no dejaron de nombrarte, 

Y te cobijan en su corazén. 
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Perhaps the most versatile and active of Jewish writers in Buenos 
Aires at present is Israel Zeitlein, journalist, poet, and playwright, 
better known as César Tiempo. He was born in the Ukraine in 1906, 
going to South America as a young boy when his family joined the 
colony. His first published work was a volume of verse called Versos 
de una ..., Clara Beter, written at the age of seventeen. These poems, 
which provoked mild wonder among the critics as to their origin, were 
well received, and the facility with which the poet, a mere lad, used the 
Spanish language is rather remarkable, in a youth acquainted until 
shortly before only with Russian and Yiddish. In 1930 Tiempo won 
the Premio Municipal for verse with his Libro para la pausa del sé- 
bado. The poems of this collection are original in conception and style, 
and introduce a new theme into Argentine lyric poetry, in their almost 
exclusive treatment of things Jewish. We find such striking metaphors 
as the following : 


y mis Ojos ... 
pugnan con el cansancio que pretende 
correr con mano firme sus cortinas ; 


and 


el frio 
aguza sus punales en el viento. 


It was further evident that a poet had arisen to give utterance to 
the deep yearnings and aspirations of his people. The whole work 
vibrates with lyric sincerity. 

This volume was followed in 1933 by El Sabatién argentino, which 
contains poems from the preceding collection and many others. Here 
also the author is attempting to interpret the more or less incoherent 
voice of his race. What stands out above all in these verses is the 
innate sadness which broods over the heart of Israel. The author’s 
humor, often playful when dealing with lighter things, is seldom ab- 
sent, but it cannot conceal an undertone of melancholy. This humor 
darkens at times into irony, which becomes bitter and almost cynical 
in the most pessimistic poem of the group, “Cementerio israelita,” at 
the head of which stands a quotation from Lord Balfour, “A home 
for the Jewish people.” And, alas, this home turns out to be only six 
feet of earth for a grave. Even the lines beginning, “Alta esté mi 
ventana sobre el mundo,” where the poet’s idealism reaches its loftiest 
flight, ends on a minor chord: 
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Porque yo quiero aquello que el mundo nunca tuvo 
y que nunca tendra. 


Again: 


Dolor judio de sofiar en vano 
con esto, aquello y lo que no se alcanza. 


Indeed, César Tiempo, obsessed as he always is by the problems 
of Israel, never expresses satisfaction and some measure of content 
except when referring to the refuge his people has found from op- 
pression in the Argentine. 


En América anclamos nuestro afan ... 
hemos ganado nuestra libertad. 


Dramatic production in the Argentine seems to emphasize quantity 
rather than quality. However this may be, Jewish writers have fur- 
nished their full quota. For example, Samuel Eichelbaum has written 
more than twenty plays. In 1930, with Seforita, he won first prize for 
the drama in the municipal contest. 

But it is again to César Tiempo that one must turn to find a play 
especially concerned with Jewish problems. In November, 1933, Ti- 
empo made his debut as a dramatist when a play of his was staged 
in the Teatro Smart. This piece, entitled El teatro soy yo, is designed 
to portray the persecutions of minorities. Its subject matter and 
structure are highly original, but one feels the treatment is too radical. 
A Negro of talent, Gaspar, has had a play accepted by a director, and 
the first rehearsal is about to be given. Myriam, a Jewess and a suc- 
cessful dramatist, is present, and discovers that the first act has been 
plagiarized from Oscar Wilde. She tells the director, who indignantly 
rejects the play. Later the same day, Myriam, who is very sensitive 
to criticism, finds herself condemned by the press, not for being a poor 
artist, but for being a Jewess. She is heartbroken The Negro seeks 
her out and confides in her his anguish, realizing the futility of his 
attempts at self-expression among a hostile race. He tells her his play 
is his last chance to win some measure of recognition. Seeing in 
Gaspar a fellow victim of race hatred, Myriam intercedes with the 
director and the play is produced with great success. At the first per- 
formance the author is repeatedly called for by the audience, but he 
refuses to appear, fearing a tragic outcome. At last forced upon the 
stage, he is greeted with a gleeful shout by the audience, who believe 
the Negro standing before them is a comedian. “Que el negro baile,” 
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they shout, as the unhappy author fires a shot into his own body. 
Myriam, in a frenzy of grief, kneels by the dying man and voices her 
sympathy and love for him. Such is the denouement of this remark- 
able play. 

We have considered above very briefly four writers: one poet, 
two novelists, and one man both poet and dramatist. With such 
meager data it would be rash to generalize. But even in the light of 
‘ what precedes, certain facts can be stated and certain inferences 
drawn pertinent to the present status and attitude of mind of the 
leading writers among the Jews of the literary group in the Argentine. 

One thing is patent, and that is the relatively large number of this 
group as compared to writers of all classes. In an anthology of short 
stories? published in Buenos Aires in 1929, out of twenty-eight au- 
thors represented eight are Jews. Pillement,’ in the introduction to 
his French translation of Spanish-American tales, lists seven Jews 
among thirty-four Argentines cited. In three years Jewish writers 
won one first Premio Municipal in poetry, one in the drama, and a 
third prize in fiction. It is true that all this may not be wholly con- 
vincing as to excellence, but the presumption of merit must be con- 
ceded. 

The cases of Fingerit, Raquel Adler, and many others seem to 
point to a rather extensive movement toward conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Yet the indifference to religious matters evinced by some of 
these writers and the growing irritation of César Tiempo, for instance, 
at the attitude of Gentiles with respect to his people goes far toward 
nullifying this tendency. Indeed, the recrudescence of persecution in 
Germany has had repercussions in the Argentine, up till quite recently 
the most tolerant of nations in matters of race and creed. Champions, 
both prosemitic and antisemitic have lately arisen in Buenos Aires. 

The fact that the play of César Tiempo mentioned above met with 
a moderate success on the stage and was not unkindly received by the 
critics is indicative of sympathy for the Jew on the part of a certain 
public. Yet probably the great body of the people, neutral in the 
matter, considered the play far-fetched and even fantastic in compar- 
ing the condition of the Jewish people to that of the Negro in so 
tolerant an atmosphere as that of the Argentine. 


University or Kansas CALVERT J. WINTER 


2 Miranda Klix, Cuentistas argentinos de hoy. 


8G. Pillement, Les conteurs hispano-americains (Paris, 1933). 














AN INTERPRETATION OF 
“LA SERENATA DE SCHUBERT” 


Speaking of the poetry of Paul Valery, a critic recently said that 
the reader who would enjoy modern poetry must become creative in 
his interpretations. How true that statement is, even when applied 
to as simple a composition as “La serenata de Schubert!” 

Surely Manuel Gutiérrez Najera owed much of his inspiration to 
the haunting quality of Schubert’s beautiful music and intended to 
suggest to the reader the themes and mood of the music. 


j Oh, qué dulce cancién! 


the poet sighs as he hears the soft notes of the opening bars. As the 
clear notes of the theme are taken up by the violins, 
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he writes : 
... Limpida brota 
esparciendo sus blandas armonias ; 
y parece que lleva en cada nota 
muchas tristezas y ternuras mias. 
The entire first movement suggests his secret sorrows. 
Asi sollozan todos mis amores. 


A new theme 
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seems to him like a voice rising from a blue lake. Startled out of his 
revery, he exclaims, 


2 De quién esa voz? Parece alzarse 
junto del lago azul, en noche quieta, 
subir por el espacio y desgranarse 

al tocar el cristal de la ventana 

que entreabre la novia del poeta ... 

2 No la ois como dice: “hasta mafiana” ? 
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Here the music no longer merely suggests but sings the words of his 
sweetheart, “hasta mafiana,” 


Po ia 


= 


a 

















The poet, happy lover of by-gone days, answers her as the music re- 
peats the strain, “hasta manana, amor.” Through the woods he goes 
singing. “Hasta mafiana, beso,” the echo repeats. 

The minor key brings the poet back to earth and, realizing that 
that “mayiana” had never dawned, he sighs and writes, 


2 Por qué es preciso que la dicha acabe? 
i Por qué la novia queda en la ventana, 
y la nota que dice: “hasta mafiana” 

el coraz6n responde: “quién lo sabe” ? 


One may imagine this “quién lo sabe” to be the monotonous sing- 
song of the Indian ; the music suggests it: 
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To me it is the Indian motif of José Santos Chocano in “Tres notas 
de nuestra alma indigena,”’ of the Indian who replies, “;Quién sabe, 


senior?” It is the Indian philosophy of Jaime Torres Bodet in “Mexico 
canta en la ronda de mis canciones de amor” : 











Lo habréis comprendido entero 
cuando podais repetir 

2 Quién sabe? con el majfiero 
proverbio de mi pais ... 

2 Quién sabe? ; Dolor, fortuna! 
2 Quién sabe? ; Fortuna, amor ! 
2 Quién sabe? dira la cuna, 

é Quién sabe? el enterrador ... 


The repetition of the main theme of the music again reminds the 
poet of scenes of his youth and the beautiful moonlight nights spent 
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with his sweetheart. A burst of passionate music, however, brings 
him back to reality and, matching the frenzy of the music, 
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he cries: 


ya muy lejos 
| \ 
todo ido 


Fas 


4 i 


hasta manafia. 


























As the violins for the last time sob “hasta mafiana,” the poet says to 
his dead sweetheart : 


Y lo que tu pensaste era el suefio, 
fué suefio, pero inmenso ; el de la muerte! 


Schubert’s “Serenade” has inspired other poets, but none has 
caught so effectively the spirit of the music as Gutiérrez Najera. 
Though one cannot sing the words of “La serenata,” except in a few 
instances, the words and ideas suggest to the sensitive reader definite 
musical themes in Schubert’s “Serenade.” Diaz Mirén, on the other 
hand, in his Musica de Schubert, does not in any way suggest musical 
themes. From the musical point of view there can be no doubt of the 
superiority of Gutiérrez Najera’s poem. As a matter of fact, the tone 
pattern of the “Serenata de Schubert” is not inferior to the sound 
symbolism of Dario’s “Marcha Triunfal.” 

DorotHy SCHONS 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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A striking characteristic of the hendecasyllabic lines as written 
by Gutiérrez Najera in this poem is the high percentage of lines with 
an accent on the third syllable, namely, thirty-four per cent. This 
has a tendency to give the line a ternary rhythm, while the Spanish 
hendecasyllable normally has a binary rhythm. The Italian has not 
only a binary hendecasyllable but a ternary one with accents on the 
first, fourth, seventh, and tenth syllables. Spanish rejected this ac- 
centuation ; but it was used by Rubén Dario in a few poems. Gutié- 
rrez Najera did not go so far in making his line conform to the ter- 
nary rhythm of Schubert’s song, but it is evident that hemastichs 
with accents on the third and sixth syllables give a ternary rhythm 
which would conform to the music. It is clear, of course, that Gutié- 
rrez, Najera was not attempting to write Spanish words for Schu- 
bert’s music. But the flexibility which he knew how to impart to his 
line so that the words and figures would “suggest to the sensitive 
reader definite musical themes in Schubert’s ‘Serenade’ ” shows what 
a really great poet Gutiérrez Najera was.—THE EpITor. 
































VIDA Y OBRAS DE MAIMONIDES* 


Maimonides, luminar del pensamiento religioso hebraico, nacié 
en la ciudad de Cérdoba el 30 de marzo de 1135 (1). Su juventud y 
adolescencia se pasaron junto a su padre el cual gozaba de gran pres- 
tigio en la sinagoga. Desde joven Maiménides mostré gran capacidad 
para aprender. Su padre que cuidé escrupulosamente de la educacién 
de su hijo le ensefié la Biblia, el Talmud y las Matematicas. De las 
escuelas arabes aprendié la medicina, filosofia, y ciencias fisicas (2). 

Maimonides tenia apenas 13 afios cuando Cérdoba fué conquistada 
por los Almohades, una secta mahometana de puritanos, fanatizados 
por un supuesto reformador que decia ser el Mahdi, anunciado por 
Mahoma. Los Almohades no sélo capturaron a Cérdoba en 1148 sino 
que establecieron también una forma de persecuci6n religiosa que, 
afortunadamente, no es caracteristica de la piedad islamica. Los 
judios se vieron ante el dilema de abrazar el islamismo o de abandonar 
el pais, bajo la pena de muerte y la confiscacién de sus bienes. Maimé- 
nides y su familia vivieron por muchos afios la vida de Marranos 
Arabes (3). Hay que observar que la adopcién del Islam consistié 
solo en pronunciar la siguiente formula: “No existe otro Dios, sino 
Alé y Muhama su profeta.” Aparte de esto los judios podian seguir 
creyendo en la religién de sus padres sin que nadie les molestase. 

Es dificil creer que Maimonides que fué un gran sabio y el jefe 
de la sinagoga perteneciera a esta clase de conversos. Sin embargo, 
esta mancha sobre su buena fama— si se puede llamar mancha — 
traté de borrarla en dos de sus escritos que se pueden considerar como 
la “apologia pro vita sua.” Uno de estos escritos es la célebre Carta 
sobre la apostasia (Iggeret Ha-Shemad) en la cual se propone demos- 
trar que no podia compararse la culpa del que peca por coaccién con 
la de aquel que de su voluntad delinquiese (4). “Violar un precepto 
del judaismo,” dice Maiménides, “no era violarlos todos. El Talmud, 
es verdad, mandé a todos los judios de sufrir el martirio mas bien que 
ser forzados a cometer los pecados de la idolatria, los monstruosos 
(tocante a materia sexual) o el asesinato. Pero si un hombre no 
tuviera el 4nimo de escoger la muerte, él era culpable de la falta de 
volverse en un ejemplo glorioso para el resto de su pueblo, pero no 
se le podria acusar del pecado que hubiera cometido bajo compulsi6n. 
Mas, los mohamedanos sabian que la profesién de su fe no era desti- 


* Read at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, New York City, December 28, 1935. 
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nada para los judios. Lo que era necesario no era mas que un recono- 
cimiento de fidelidad formal.” 

Durante doce afios Maimdénides y su familia anduvieron en el 
camino de los errantes. Luego emigraron al Africa del norte, radi- 
candose en Fez. Los Almohades se aduefiaron de esta ciudad también 
y obligaron a los pueblos que ahi vivian a adoptar el culto islamico. 
Esta vida de marrano que Maimonides tuvo que aparentar durante 
algin tiempo, para salvarse la vida, no era posible soportarla mas. 
Por consiguiente decidié continuar con sus viajes. Al poco tiempo 
partieron para Palestina, pasando graves peligros durante el viaje, 
y llegaron a Akko el 16 de mayo de 1165. “De este momento,” dice 
Maimonides al hablar de las circunstancias de su vida, “de este mo- 
mento, fut salvado de la apostasia” (5). De Akko se marché a Egipto 
después de haber hecho una peregrinacién a Jerusalén, instalandose 
primero en Alejandria, y después en Fustat, el viejo Cairo. 

Muy pronto graves contrariedades vinieron a amargar su tran- 
quilidad. Su padre murié pocos meses después de establecerse en 
Fustat (6). Su hermano David que se dedicaba al comercio de piedras 
preciosas perecié en el naufragio del navio que le transportaba a la 
India, y en el que iba la fortuna de ambos hermanos. La muerte de 
su querido hermano fué una de las mayores angustias que sobre- 
vinieron a Maimonides. En una carta que escribe a su amigo Rabi 
Jafet, Maimonides le abre su corazon y le cuenta que desde su sepa- 
racién en Palestina, su padre habia muerto y muchas otras aflicciones 
le habian acontecido, v. gr., enfermedades, pérdida de dinero y miedo 
de ejecucion, “pero el ultimo mal que me ha ocurrido, y el peor de 
todos los anteriores es la muerte de mi hermano, el hombre santo, 
que su memoria sea bendita, el cual se ahogé en el mar Indico. Tenia 
en su posesién una larga suma de dinero que pertenecia tanto a él 
como a muchos otros, y dejé tras de su muerte una hija pequefia y su 
viuda quienes estan ahora a mi cargo. He permanecido confuso y 
enfermo en la cama durante todo un afio, y desesperaba de mi vida. 
Ain hasta el presente que ya hace de eso ocho afios, estoy todavia 
lamentandolo y no puedo encontrar consuelo.... El era mi hermano, 
mi alumno, un negociante y un escolar famoso, y si no fuera por los 
estudios que me complacen, y la ocupacién intelectual que me permite 
a olvidar mi angustia, me hubiera perdido en mis tribulaciones” (7). 

Como el sabio de la fabula, Maimdénides no poseia mas que la 
fortuna que llevaba sobre si, su inteligencia. Por lo tanto, después 
de una larga convalescencia hubo de dedicarse al ejercicio de la medi- 
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cina para subvenir a las necesidades de su familia. Como el gran 
fildsofo judio y pulidor de vidrios de Amsterdam, Spinoza, que le 
sucedié cinco centurias mas tarde, Maimonides creia en ganarse la 
vida al sudor de su frente y aborrecia la idea de volver el conoci- 
miento en ganancia (8). Al poco tiempo extendidse su fama entre 
judios y arabes como médico eminente que el culto sultan Saladino 
lo nombro médico de la corte (9). De su importancia como médico 
afamado nos da una idea el poeta arabe Es-Said ben Surat-el-Molk, 
en los versos siguientes : 


El arte de Galeno saneaba el cuerpo; 

pero el de Maiménides consigue sanear el cuerpo y el alma, 
Maimonides con su sabiduria ha podido curar 

la enfermedad de la ignorancia. 

Si la luna se sometiese a su tratamiento médico, 

él la librara de las manchas en el tiempo del plenilunio, 

la salvaria de los eclipses y de los menguantes 

en el tiempo de su conjuncién. 


Para mostrar las actividades diarias de este genio reproducimos 
aqui la carta que escribiera Maimonides a Ibn Tibbon, traductor de 
muchas de sus obras, unos cinco afios antes de morir. “Tu deseo de 
visitarme,” escribe Maimonides, “me causé un gran placer, pero no 
te aconsejo exponerte, por mi, a peligros de un viaje maritimo. No 
obtendras ningtin provecho personal, porque no puedes esperar que 
me sea posible tener contigo ninguna conversacién cientifica. Mis ocu- 
paciones son miultiples. Yo vivo en Misraim (antiguo Cairo) y el 
Sultan reside en Cairo (nuevo), a una distancia de 4.000 pies mas o 
menos. Cada dia por la mafiana voy a ver al Sultan, y si nadie de su 
familia esta enfermo, vuelvo a mi casa a mediodia, pero en el caso 
contrario, estoy obligado de quedarme alli la mayor parte del dia, 
volviendo a casa de noche, cansado y debilitado y encuentro todas 
mis antesalas Ilenas de judios y no judios, ricos y pobres, amigos 
y enemigos esperando con impaciencia mis consejos y curaciones. 
Apenas dejo mi caballo y me lavo, salgo a disculparme y pedirles que 
esperen hasta que almuerce, que es mi tinica comida durante 24 horas 
y después me ocupo de los enfermos y les receto los medicamentos, 
lo que dura a veces hasta media noche y mas atin, hasta que me quedo 
sin poder hablar de cansancio” (10). 

Este alto grado de fama al cual habia llegado nuestro autor no 
falté de levantar contra él las persecuciones de la envidia. Fué acusado 
de ser un relapso, y este acto era castigado tanto por los cristianos 
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como los musulmanes por la pena de muerte. Pero la proteccién 
de Alfadel, ministro de Saladino, salvé a Maiménides declarando ése 
que no podia acusarse a una persona de apostasia en caso de haber 
aceptado por la fuerza otra religién y la abandonase cuando pudiera. 
El mismo Alfadel nombré mas tarde, a Maimdnides, jefe de todas 
las comunidades judaicas de Egipto. 

Los pequefios espiritus no pueden intimidar a los grandes hombres. 
Por consiguiente, Maimdnides, sin hacer caso de todos los disgustos 
que tuvo que soportar, principalmente de los enemigos de entre su 
pueblo (Samuel ben Ali y Abraham ben David) (11), adelanté heroi- 
camente en su propuesto fin, sin vacilar un momento, y con ardor se 
dedicé al estudio y a la literatura hasta el fin de sus dias. Maiménides 
murié el 13 de diciembre de 1204, dejando un solo hijo, Abraham, 
quien le sucedié en el cargo de médico de la corte y hered6 su dignidad 
de Naguid o jefe de los judios egipcios. 

Sus obras son tantas que Rabi Guedalia, su sobrino, en su libro 
La cadena de la tradicién (Xalxélet Ha-Kabala), dice que no le alcan- 
zaria el tiempo si quisiera referirlas todas. Pero todas sus obras estan 
escritas en un hebreo bastante puro, y con el mas elegante estilo, o en 
un arabe igualmente correcto y elegante (12). Escribid en arabe 
porque era en su tiempo la lengua mas conocida y cultivada en Espafia. 
Casi todos sus libros fueron traducidos al hebreo. 

Conviene dividir las obras de Maimonides en tres clases distintas 
porque cada una nos sefiala una época diferente en su carrera intelec- 
tual. Las unas pertenecen exclusivamente a la teologia, las otras a la 
filosofia y teologia, y por fin, las mas numerosas, pero no las mas 
célebres, al campo de la medicina. 

Maiménides, como Einstein, al decir de uno de sus bidgrafos, 
llevaba el laboratorio debajo de su sombrero. Sin biblioteca y muchos 
libros de referencias a que acudir, Maimonides, sin embargo, pudo 
componer dos trabajos importantes cuando tenia nada mas que veinti- 
trés afios. Nos referimos al tratado sobre el Calendario judaico (Maa- 
mar Haibbuir) y El comentario a la Mishna (Pirush Ha-Mishna). 

Obra de adolescencia, pero obra de maestro, el Comentario a la 
Mishna tuvo grande importancia en la historia del judaismo. Al com- 
ponerla, Maimédnides tiene en vista el objeto de mostrar que todo lo 
que constituye el judaismo, sus tradiciones, sus usos y costumbres, sus 
simbolos, esta conforme a la razén, que todo puede justificarse y 
explicarse, que todo debe comprenderse. Era una diversion especial 
para Maimdénides la de esclarecer estas partes de la Mishna en las 
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cuales cuestiones de filosofia, matematica, fisica, astronomia y ética 
eran discutidas. Su inteligencia cientifica y su saber en estos asuntos 
le daban gran poder para manejar esas materias. 

Cuanto salié de la pluma de Maiménides pertenece a la literatura 
clasica, pero el mas famoso trabajo suyo es, sin duda alguna, el 
Mishne Torah, o sea Repeticién de la Ley, que tom6 después el nombre 
hebreo de Yad Hazaca (La Mano Fuerte). Explicar al publico la 
naturaleza de esta gran obra de Maimonides no es cosa facil. Sdlo 
un talmudista puede apreciar la magnitud de la empresa. Cualquier 
persona que tenga un mero conocimiento de la literatura talmiudica, 
sin embargo, sabe cuan grande es el caos y la confusién en este campo, 
cuan dificil es aun para un escolar informarse acerca de cualquier 
tema y de llegar a una conclusién sobre puntos problematicos. La 
labor de Maimonides fué la de harmonizar y sistematizar estas opi- 
niones en pugna. En otras palabras su objeto fué el de hacer posible 
para el hombre laico pero ambicioso y para el estudiante, la facilidad 
de familiarizarse con toda la fila de las leyes judaicas, las costumbres, 
tradiciones, éticas y morales (13). Abrazé todo el campo de la 
ciencia religiosa judaica de una manera sistematica, e hizo un com- 
pendio completo de la ley escrita y oral. 

Leibnitz dice que toda persona inteligente debiera leer La guia 
de los descarriados (también de Maimdénides), y nosotros decimos 
que todo judio inteligente debria leer el Mishne Torah. La Guia 
habria de estimular el pensamiento; el Mishne Torah habria de esti- 
mular un interés en cosas judaicas. En realidad, para quien conoce 
este trabajo, seria dificil decidir lo que debemos de admirar mas 
acerca de la ciencia talmudica inagotable del autor, su prodigiosa saga- 
cidad, su talento raro de combinaciones, o su paciencia de hierro en 
la ejecucién de esta obra gigantesca. 

No podemos hablar con autoridad de Maiménides como médico. 
Sélo diremos que sus obras cientificas son muchas — se le atribuyen 
por lo menos unas diez y ocho—y son muy interesantes por la 
influencia que han tenido no sdlo entre los médicos arabes y judios 
pero también entre los cristianos. De estas obras de medicina de 
Maimonides hace mencién Fernan Nufiez Pinciano, comendador de 
la Orden de Santiago, en la glosa de esta Copla de Juan de Mena, que 
es la CXXIV de su Laberinto (14): 


O flor de saber y cavalleria 
Cordova madre tu hijo perdona 
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si en los cantares que agora pregona 
no divulgare tu sabiduria: 

de sabios valientes loarte podria, 

que fueron espejo muy maravilloso, 

por ser de ti mesma, sere sospechoso, 
diran que los pinto mejor que devia. 


El mismo Fernan Nufiez, segin Rodriguez de Castro (15), des- 
pués de contar entre los hombres sabios hijos de Cérdoba a los Séne- 
cas, a Lucano, Averroes, etc., dice: “Otrosi fueron de Cordova segun 
algunos escriben Rasis Almengor grandisimo doctor en la medicina 
el qual compuso della muchos libros: e Rabi Moyses de Egipto médico 
del Soldan, e compuso un libro en medicina que se llama flores del 
galieno; y el moreto en theologia, e copilé sobre el Talmud grande 
escriptura.” 

Maimonides no did por terminado su obra teologica al terminar 
su gran cédigo—la Repeticién de la Ley— después de una labor 
ardua que duré mas de diez afios. Al contrario, tuvo otra ambicién. 
Fué la de conciliar la filosofia y la fe. En efecto, la obra capital de 
Maimonides desde el punto de vista filosdfico es la Guia de los perple- 
xos o extraviados. Lleva esta obra el titulo arabe, De lalat al Hayirin, 
y More Nebuchim en hebreo, que segun los tedlogos mas conserva- 
dores significaba error, destruccién o ruina. 

La Guia es un libro de filosofia pura. Adquirié un gran valor, no 
solamente desde el punto de vista judio, sino también para la historia 
general de la filosofia en la edad media. Maimonides examina a fondo 
los problemas mas altos de la inteligencia y de la conciencia, de la 
metafisica, psicologia, ética. 

Dejaremos a Maimonides que explique el propdsito de redactar 
este libro: Guia de los extraviados. El lo explica en estas palabras: 
“El objeto de todo este tratado, asi como el de todos los de su especie, 
no es explicar todos esos nombres al vulgo o a los principiantes, ni 
instruir al que no estudia nada mas que la ciencia de la Ley, es decir, 
su interpretacién talmiidica, sino que es la ciencia de la Ley en el 
verdadero sentido de la palabra. Mas claro, tiene por objeto ilustrar 
al hombre religioso que cree en sinceridad en la verdad de nuestra 
Ley, que es perfecto en su religidn y costumbres y que, habiéndole 
atraido y guiado la raz6n humana a sus dominios, esta desorientado, 
por el sentido exterior de las palabras de la Ley y por lo que siempre 
ha entendido o se le ha dado a entender sobre la significacién de los 
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nombres homonimos, metaforicos o antibolégicos, lo cual le trae agi- 
tado y perplejo” (16). 

Este empefio decidido de Maimdénides en conciliar la teologia 
judaica con la doctrina peripatética, con el aristotelismo musulman, 
o sea la razon y la fe, le ha valido ser llamado el Aristételes judio. 

La Guia de los perplejos le gané a Maimonides una gran reputacion 
tanto entre los judios como entre los cristianos y su influencia fué 
vasta. Salomon Munk, en su prologo a la edicién de Le Guide des 
égarés, dice que “El More Nebuchim fué el que mas contribuy6 a que 
la alta reputaciOn de su autor se saliese de las sinagogas, y a que su 
espiritu, de una superioridad indiscutible, encontrase aprecio entre los 
elegidos de todas las confesiones” (17). 

Hasta aqui sobre la vida y sus obras las mas importantes. ; Po- 
driamos terminar nuestro estudio sin decir unas palabras acerca de 
la personalidad de Maimonides? El retrato de un hombre tiene su 
valor para darnos a conocer su caracter, su virtud, sus vicios y sus 
pasiones. El retrato y el caracter de la personalidad de Maimonides 
se pueden ver en sus propios escritos. En nuestra opinion, al estimar 
el caracter de Maiménides como hombre, pater familias, esposo, 
amigo y sufridor, no encontramos otro que le iguale. Su caracter 
era tan admirado como su intelecto. Era el filésofo tipico o sabio. 
El alejamiento de la ignorancia y el establecimiento del conocimiento 
de la verdad consideraba Maimonides el objeto mas precioso de los 
esfuerzos de un hombre (18). 

Maimonides era también un aristécrata que apreciaba sdlo a unas 
cuantas personas escogidas y abandonaba, a veces, a las masas. He 
aqui lo que dice en la introduccién a su libro, La guia de los extra- 
viados: “Soy el hombre que, encerrada la expresién de su pensamiento 
en estrechos limites, y no encontrando el medio de ensefiar una verdad 
bien asentada, si no es de una manera que solo agrade a un hombre 
distinguido y desagrade a mil ignorantes, prefiere hablar para aquella 
sola persona, sin hacer caso a la condenacién de la muchedumbre” 
(19). Aparte de esto, Maiménides era muy piadoso y observaba la ley 
hasta el mas chico detalle. No le atraia la poesia, la musica ni el canto 
(20). Se opuso a que los himnos fueran afiadidos a las oraciones. 
Consideraba también una pérdida de tiempo el leer obras histéricas. 

Por su inmensa sabiduria, por su piedad, por su laboriosidad y 
por sus estudios de todas las ciencias de su época, no podemos menos 
que repetir aqui el adagio que circulé entre los de su nacién: “De 
Moisés hasta Moisés [Maiménides] no hubo otro como Moisés.” (Mi 
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Moshe ad Moshe lo kam Ke-Moshe.) Esto es suficiente para darnos 
una idea de la magnitud del respecto que el pueblo le profesaba al 
compararle con Moisés el divino legislador. 

En el afio 1935, a la ocasién del VIII centenario del nacimiento de 
Maimonides, Espafia, en relacién con otras instituciones del extran- 
jero, se acordé de uno de sus mas ilustres hijos y aproveché la opor- 
tunidad para enaltecer el recuerdo de su gloria y para mostrarlo con 
amor de madre a la admiracion de la humanidad y de las generaciones 
presentes y futuras. Nada de extrafio en todo esto, en nuestra opinién. 
Parece que Espafia se esta esforzando para reanudar los grandes ata- 
deros comunes, ataderos linguisticos y ataderos del pasado. Desde 
hace mas o menos cuarenta afios Espafia busca el modo de volverse en 
una gran potencia moral. Hacia este fin patriotas perspicaces han 
buscado a los Sefardim. Historiadores inspirados del mismo espiritu 
estan descubriendo la Edad Media, los moros y los judios. De la 
misma manera han descubierto a Maimonides, cuya cuna fué la orgu- 
llosa ciudad de Cérdoba. El escritor hispano, Enrique Gomez Carrillo, 
nos ha dado una expresién inolvidable de este nuevo estado de animo. 
En su libro, Pdéginas escogidas (21), Carrillo nos dice lo que pro- 
nuncid, arrodillado ante la tumba de Maimonides, en la descripcién 
entusiasta de un viaje a través la Palestina. He aqui sus propias 
palabras: “Que todos estos nombres hayan sido olvidados durante los 
siglos de fanatismo religioso, se comprende muy bien. Pero que no 
se trate hoy de reunirlos a los de las demas glorias nacionales, se com- 
prende menos bien. En nuestro parnaso, en la mas alta cima, domi- 
nando a todos los que fueron misticos o fildsofos, Maimonides podria 
figurar dignamente. Yo, en nombre de Espafia, me arrodillo hoy ante 
su tumba y le digo: ‘Ta que eres el todo comprensivo, perdénanos por 
haberte olvidado durante mil afios [sic]. El momento de la resurrec- 
cién de tu gloria no puede tardar. Cordoba, que ahora parece no 
recordar ni siquiera tu nombre, te glorificara mafiana como el mas 
grande de sus hijos, entre los cuales, sin embargo, los hubo grandi- 
simos.’ ” 

Ademas de Carrillo otros espafioles, echando una mirada hacia 
atras, sintieron también el deseo de ver a la madre patria pagar el 
tributo merecido a este hijo suyo. Bien lo ha dicho otro escritor 
al hablar de lo que es Maimonides y lo que personifica. 


Maimdénides encarna en si dos almas: la hebrea, racionalista, cientifica, 
siempre perseguida y destruida y siempre renaciente como un fénix de 
maravillosas plumas. Y el alma rara de Espafia, mezcla de légica y de 
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misticismo, elementos incompatibles, inquieta viajera que extiende sobre 
todos los mundos la claridad solar de su cultura. 

Era necesario que Espafia celebrase el VIII centenario del nacimiento 
de Maimonides. Si hace cientos de afios tuvo el gran filésofo po)*¢rafo que 
huir con el alma desgarrada de la patria donde nacié, preciso era que al 
través de tantos siglos volviese su espiritu de sabio y de espafiol a vivir en 
medio de los espafioles. 


De Cérdoba salié, a Cordoba volvié. Y no tan sédlo a Cérdoba, su cuna, 
sino a toda Espafia, cuya cultura tanto le debe, no sdlo a Maiménides, sino 
a sus hermanos los Sefarditas. 


Henry V. Besso 
Aputt EpucaTion DEPARTMENT 
New York City 


NOTAS 


1. Acerca de la vida y obras de Maiménides, véase las obras siguientes: 
Yellin and Abrahams, Maimonides (Philadelphia, 1903); Abraham Heschel, 
Maimonides (Berlin, 1935); Louis-Germain Levy, Maimonide (Paris, 1911); 
Alexander Marx, Moses Maimonides (New York, 1935) ; Salomon Zeitlin, Mai- 
monides. A Biography (New York, 1935). 

2. A. Bonilla y San Martin, Historia de la filosofia espatola (Siglos VIII- 
XII: Judios) (Madrid, 1911), p. 276. 

3. Cf. Gustav Gottheil, articulo “Maimonides” en Encyclopedia Americana, 
XVIII, 140-42. 

4. Francisco Fernandez y Gonzales, Instituciones juridicas del pueblo de 
Israel en los diferentes estados de la Peninsula Ibérica desde su dispersién en 
tiempo del Emperador Adriano hasta los principios del siglo XVI (Madrid, 1881), 
p. 59, nota; S. Zeitlin, op. cit., pp. 10, 13. 

5. S. Zeitlin, op. cit., p. 15. 

6. “Es singular,” dice Zeitlin (op. cit., p. 17), “que Maimdénides no dice nada 
acerca de su padre en la relacién de su viaje desde Marruecos a Egipto. Maimé- 
nides escribe como si fuera el jefe de la familia é1 mismo. ;Es posible que 
Maimiun, el padre de Moisés, permanecié en Palestina o mismo en Marruecos ?” 

7. S. Zeitlin, op. cit., p. 52; Iggerét Veteshuvédt LeRabenu Moshé Ben 
Maimén, Ozat “Treklin,” pp. 66-67. 

8. S. Zeitlin, op. cit., pp. 20, 53. 

9. Se dice que Ricardo Corazén de Leén quiso atraerse también a Maimé- 
nides, pero este Gltimo rehusé la propuesta. (Cf. A. Bonilla y San Martin, op cit., 
p. 280.) 

10. S. Zeitlin, op. cit., p. 176; A. Bonilla y San Martin, op. cit., p. 281. 

11. No se necesita entrar en detalle sobre las controversias que tuvieron lugar 
alrededor de las concepciones de Maiménides juzgadas demasiado atrevidas. 
Mientras vivia, Maiménides habia sido atacado por Abraham de Posquiéres, y 
Abulafia de Toledo. En 1232, Salomon ben Abraham de Montpellier pronuncié 
la excomunicacién en contra todos aquellos que leerian la Guia de los descarria- 
dos, y que se darian a otros estudios aparte de la Biblia y el Talmud. Salomon 
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ben Abraham fué hasta pedir a la Inquisiciédn que se quemasen las obras del 
médico de Cérdoba. (Cf. S. Zeitlin, op. cit., p. 93 y sigs.; A. Bonilla y San 
Martin, op. cit., p. 282.) 

12. Nos contentaremos con citar aqui lo que dice Israel Friedlander, uno 
de los mejores traductores ingleses de la Guia de los extraviados, acerca de su 
estilo: “An analysis of Maimonides’ literary activity abundantly justifies the 
contention that Maimonides is not only one of the profoundest thinkers of the 
Jewish people, but also one of its most brilliant writers, one of those masters of 
the pen who understand the rare art of combining depth of thought with beauty 
of form.” (Cf. Israel Friedlander, Past and Present. A Collection of Jewish 
Essays (Cincinnati, 1919], p. 158 y sigs.; J. Munz, Maimonides: The Story of 
His Life and Genius, Translated from the German by Dr. Henry T. Schnittkind 
[Boston, 1935], p. 84.) 

13. La importancia primordial de esta obra, segtin Zeitlin (op. cit., pp. 87- 
88), es el hecho que Maiménides preparé el Mishne Torah como una Constitucién 
Judaica para un futuro estado judio. De ahi que esta obra es, sin duda alguna, 
el mas grande y el mas importante libro que se haya producido por los judios 
durante toda su historia en la Diaspora. 

14. Juan de Mena, El Laberinto de Fortuna, editado por R. Foulché-Delbosc 
(Macon, 1904), p. 123. 

15. Biblioteca espatiola de los escritores rabinos y gentiles espaiioles y de 
los cristianos (Madrid, 1781-86), I, 59. 

16. Cf. Maiménides, Guia de descarriados, traduccién, prélogo y notas de 
José Suarez Lorenzo, Primera parte (Madrid, s.a.), pp. 19-20. 

17. Salomon Munk, Le Guide des Egarés. Traité de théologie et de philo- 
sophie par Moise ben Maimoun, dit Maimonide, traduit pour la premiére fois sur 
loriginal Arabe et accompagné de notes critiques, littéraires et explicatives, 
par... (Paris, 1856-66). 

18. Lane-Pool, el escolar orientalista, hace un sumario de él en esta forma: 
La concepcién popular de su caracter no ha errado. Magnanimo, caballeresco, 
gentil, simpatizante, puro de corazén y de vida, ascético y trabajador, simple en 
sus costumbres, ferventemente devoto y severo solamente en su zelo por la fe; 
se le ha concedido con justicia de ser el tipo y el molde de Caballeria Saracénica. 
(Cf. Walter Mendelson, “Maimonides, a 12th Century Physician,” en Annals of 
the Medical Society [New York, 1923], V, 255.) 

19. Maiménides, Guia de descarriados, traduccién de José Suérez Lorenzo 
(Madrid, s.a.), p. 32. 

20. La posicién de Maiménides ante la misica, en su doble gradacién de 
misica sagrada y misica profana, la discute inteligentemente el Sr. Henry S. 
Farmer en su articulo “Maimonides on Listening to Music” (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society [London, 1933], pp. 867-84) concluyendo que Maiménides 
no se opone a que en la sinagoga se haga uso de la misica y de la poesia sino 
que lo permite, bajo ciertas condiciones. Véase acerca de este tema, Boaz Cohen, 
“The Responsum of Maimonides concerning Music,” en Jewish Musical Journal 
(New York, 1935), II (No. 2), 3-8; S. Zeitlin, op. cit., pp. 134, 143. 

21. E. Gémez Carrillo, Paéginas escogidas (Paris, s.a.), pp. 114-15. 




















ESCAPING FROM THE SPANISH REVOLUTION 


Touring Europe by car is not an extravagance; if two or more 
are going, it is an economical way in spite of the high price of gasoline 
in Europe. The round-trip cost of shipping an automobile varies from 
$135 to $160, the larger ships charging the higher rate. An inter- 
national driving license for the British Isles and the countries of 
Western Europe costs $45. Liability insurance is required by Eng- 
land, but optional for the Continent. Moreover, with a car it is pos- 
sible to leave the beaten track to go when and where desire urges, 
to become really acquainted with the country, to be free from baggage 
worries, perhaps to escape from revolution. 

Motoring in France is delightful: the country is a network of 
paved highways, most of them shaded by rows of trees ; filling stations 
and garages are plentiful, but cleaning the windshield and checking 
the water in the radiator are not generally gratuitous. In both France 
and Spain it behooves the foreigner to give pedestrians, chickens, 
cows, sheep, dogs, and cats the right of way. In Europe the auto- 
mobile does the dodging ; accidents are few. 

Spain, on the contrary, is not quite ready for the foreign auto- 
mobilist. The arterial highways are excellent, but many connecting 
roads are rough, rocky, and dusty. Filling stations are few, and the 
attendants have no idea of service. Battery and radiator water and 
even air for the tires must be, in many districts, purchased. The 
foreign tourist is the legitimate prey of all the urchins and beggars 
in the community, the former crowding the running boards until there 
is nothing to do but stop and try to compel them to get off. But in 
spite of a few difficulties to be met, if you are going to Europe, take 
your car. 

The causes of the Spanish revolution cannot be discussed here, 
but, since the occasion for the uprising of the rebels presented itself 
during our stay in Madrid, it will be told briefly. 

During the night of July 12, we were awakened by shots and 
shouting in the Puerta del Sol, the central square in Madrid. We got 
up and for an hour watched the milling crowd and the efforts of the 
police to restore quiet. The next morning we learned that the cause 
of the excitement was the assassination of José Castillo, a lieutenant 
of police who was one of the most active of the Communists. We 
also heard that three men had been hanged in the Retiro park of 
Madrid. The next two nights were enlivened by repetitions of the 
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scene in the Puerta del Sol. The morning papers made known that 
Calvo Sotelo, a former minister of finance and the leader of the 
Royalist group in the Spanish congress, had been taken from his home 
the night before by police and that he could not be located. 

At four o’clock that afternoon it was announced that a bullet- 
ridden body which had been delivered to the caretaker of the Madrid 
cemetery was that of Calvo Sotelo. Although the authorities denied 
the report, it was common knowledge that the government, perhaps in 
retaliation for José Castillo’s death, perhaps in hope that a bold stroke 
directed against the Royalist-Fascist group might avert civil war, had 
issued orders to the Madrid police to assassinate the Royalist leader. 
There was a mock investigation, a mock trial, but no one was pun- 
ished. Finally the government announced that the death of Calvo 
Sotelo was for the public good. 

In spite of the risk of incurring Communist wrath, many attended 
the funeral in Madrid, and sympathetic funerals were held in most 
of the larger towns throughout Spain. When definite reports of 
strikes and uprisings reached Madrid, the government proclaimed a 
state of alarm. We had, however, anticipated the government in the 
matter of alarm and were making plans to leave for southern Spain, 
where, we were told, all was quiet—but where our troubles were to 
begin. 

We had seen the occasion for the revolution without quite real- 
izing the full import and now we were to see a bit of history in the 
making. 

July 18 we left Madrid for Toledo, one of the most picturesque 
cities of the world. The trip and visit were uneventful; even the 
formidable Alcazar, which was to become the home of some seven- 
teen hundred rebels who were to show an admirably tenacious forti- 
tude in resisting the almost daily attacks of the Communists, was as 
reposeful as the siesta hour. The following morning the hot, dusty 
trip to Bailén was begun. The day passed without noteworthy inci- 
dent, and we began to believe that the state of alarm proclaimed by 
the Madrid government was a bit of Latin impetuosity. The night 
was spent in one of the government hotels, thirteen of which have 
been erected at key points along the main highways of Spain. These 
paradores are not in the least pretentious, but they are the cleanest, 
most modern stopping places to be found outside of the larger cities, 
and the food is uniformly excellent. The manager of this inn, when 
informed that we intended to go west to Cérdoba, Sevilla, south to 
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Cadiz, then east to Granada, advised us to reverse the order because 
the radio had reported serious strikes in both Cordoba and Sevilla, 
but that Granada was quiet. The next morning, however, after ex- 
plaining that he had perhaps been unduly alarmed, he told us that it 
would be perfectly safe to follow our planned itinerary. His uncer- 
tainty was indicatory of the lack of information available for tourists 
and even for those in the employ of the government. 

Consequently, we set out blithely for Cordoba and were thor- 
oughly enjoying the cactus-pierced countryside when, at the outskirts 
of Andujar, we were stopped by three armed men, supported by at 
least a hundred men, women, and children of the town. Our passports 
were not sufficient: we were ordered from the car, searched for fire- 
arms, and requested at the point of a gun to take our baggage from the 
car. Remonstrance was futile; the whole curious crowd gathered 
round to see the contents of our bags. The search was thorough and 
tedious, our exasperation being relieved only by the amusing cries of 
admiration uttered by the women when Mrs. Cuthbertson’s colored 
dresses were pulled forth. Satisfied that we had no weapons, the 
soldiers gave us a pass which, they said, would permit us to leave the 
town without further molestation. I asked the guards the meaning of 
the search; their only explanation was that such were their orders. 
They, too, assured us there was no danger ahead. 

We had driven some fifteen miles from Andujar when a different 
experience confronted us. Another car was coming toward us and, 
though still at a distance of some two hundred yards, stopped; four 
men got out, their hands as high in the air as they could raise them. 
Spain is a country of surprises, but the actions of these men presented 
an enigma. We approached slowly and learned that they were French- 
men who had left Cordoba that morning, had been stopped several 
times, and thought we were Communists who would challenge or 
perhaps shoot them. They were much relieved to discover that we 
were American tourists and overjoyed to find that I could speak 
French and explain to them what lay beyond. Their warning to us 
was that we could not reach Cordoba and that we were taking our 
lives in our hands if we continued on our way. Unwisely, however, 
we thought that they were excessively agitated and decided that we'd 
see for ourselves. We had gone not more than four or five miles 
when we were stopped again by soldiers who were erecting a barri- 
cade across the highway ; no amount of pleading or threatening would 
prevail. They compelled us to turn around. I tremble now to recall 
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that my parting verbal shot was that the next time I visited Spain it 
would be as a part of the American Army. We retraced the twenty 
miles to Andujar, this time not being subjected to search because the 
guards recognized us. The road from Andtjar to Bailén was lined 
with trucks going toward Cordoba, each one bristling with guns which 
were playfully trained on us by cheering, smiling, singing men in 
civilian dress. Their happy enthusiasm was too contagious to permit 
us to be alarmed—they were going on an armed picnic. No one seemed 
to realize that there was anything serious in the situation. We were 
rather glad, nevertheless, that we had not gone on to Cordoba. 

Upon reaching Bailén, serene some four hours earlier, but now 
a disturbed ant-hill, we were again stopped by guards who were with 
great difficulty persuaded that a search of our baggage was unneces- 
sary since we had left Bailén earlier that morning and had been turned 
back by Communist troops. 

Again we inquired about conditions in Granada—all was calm. 
In spite of some misgivings, we were determined to see Granada and 
the Alhambra. We had gone some five miles from Bailén and were 
talking about what a tempting opportunity this confusion presented 
to highwaymen and criminals when, upon rounding a curve, we were 
confronted by four armed civilians. Our conversation and the lack of 
uniforms made me suspicious enough to weigh the chances of making 
a run for it, but three rifles and a shotgun are persuasive. We stopped! 
After a few courteous questions, apologies, and good wishes, they 
sped us on our way reassured. Imagination was becoming too active. 

At Jaén, however, the soldiers were surly and insisted that our 
baggage would have to be searched. One of the guards seemed to 
be more kindly than the others, and I appealed to him to take us to 
the town hall in the hope of obtaining a pass which might serve as 
permission to circulate freely. He acceded and accompanied us to 
the alcalde, who, after seeing our passports and learning who we were, 
issued us a pass which he said would take us to Granada, but which 
was so potent that it took us all the way to Murcia, near the east coast 
of Spain. That pass proved to be absolutely essential. Our guide re- 
mained on the running board to escort us to the outskirts of Jaén, a 
distance of some four hundred yards. Thanking him for his kindness, 
I gave him five pesetas (75 cents) as a tip; he insisted that it was 
not enough, that he had saved me much time and trouble. But I asked 
him who started the trouble and drove on. 

We arrived in Granada shortly after sundown to find that all was 
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ostensibly calm. The only striking circumstance was the absence of 
beggars in a city noted for pordioseros. Not one urchin jumped on the 
running board, and our promenade that evening was unmolested. At 
dinner, however, I thought that the waiter was too voluble in his 
complaints against the owners of the hotel: he had worked in the 
same position for eleven years without an increase in salary, but he 
was violently confident that there would soon be a change. At mid- 
night we were awakened by shooting ; we stepped to the window and 
saw a Red Cross squad with a stretcher pick up a body just below 
our window. Ten or twelve policemen with rifles were standing in 
the street as if expecting an attack, while now and then we could hear 
from the corner, “They’re coming.” Nothing happened, however, and 
we finally went back to bed. 

The next morning the proprietor of the hotel advised us to leave 
Granada. Advice from such an interested source was effective; we 
profaned the Alhambra by a short visit of three hours, and, learning 
that Malaga was in the throes of revolution, headed for Lumbreras. 
Reluctantly we realized that our visit to Spain would have to be 
curtailed. But we still had to traverse nearly the whole Peninsula. 

The beautiful northern foothills of the Sierra Nevada were soon 
behind us, and we entered upon a seemingly endless highway of holes, 
rocks, and dust through a parched countryside with scarcely a leaf of 
vegetation. The holes in the road prevented speed; the wind at our 
backs blew our own dust into the car; the terrific heat made closing 
the windows unthinkable ; the water in the radiator would not remain 
below the boiling point; there was no water to be had; the nearest 
town was twenty miles away! Such driving conditions are not con- 
ducive to good average mileage or good tempers ; we were both hot, 
thirsty, dusty, tired enough to be almost indifferent to the dangers of 
civil war. Nevertheless, the war was still going on. At a highway cut 
in a hill, three unarmed civilians were standing beside the road ; as we 
approached they seemed to be waving to us, but, since both in France 
and in Spain the villagers frequently waved to us, we paid little atten- 
tion other than to slow down and wave to them. Just as we passed 
them I chanced to glance over my left shoulder and saw on the hill, 
behind a large rock, a shotgun and a rifle being leveled at us. We 
stopped! Both of us were angry at this new and cowardly method of 
waylaying cars, and I told them in the most vociferous Spanish I ever 
used what we thought of them. Another surprise: without asking a 
question, they permitted us to go on, and we noticed that one of the 
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armed men remained in the road instead of climbing to his former 
hiding place. Unpredictable Spain! 

At Lumbreras we hoped to find another government hotel indi- 
cated in our guidebook; the parador was not yet completed. We 
thought to stop at Alicante, but as we progressed and as the stops and 
searchings became more frequent, we decided that the next govern- 
ment hotel was the safest place to spend the night. Consequently, we 
drove until ten o'clock, undergoing at least thirty enforced stops and 
five searchings of baggage in the mob-crowded squares of villages, 
and finally reached what had become a longed-for haven, the govern- 
ment inn at Calpe on the shores of the Mediterranean. Here we were 
assured that all would be quiet the rest of the way to the French 
border. Food, baths, sleep, and the prospect of no more interruptions 
made us ready to enjoy the garden-land of Valencia. 

We had traveled some ten miles the next morning when we were 
stopped and searched again by armed civilians. Mrs. Cuthbertson 
stayed to watch the searching of the baggage while I, on the other 
side of the car, remonstrated with a dozen Communists. Suddenly 
a gun was fired; for a tense moment, my wife was certain that she 
was a widow. I do not know whether the firing of the gun was in- 
tentional or accidental ; in any case no one was hurt, and the man who 
fired was ordered to give up his gun. Just as we were ready to resume 
our way a truck crowded with armed men drove up and told us that 
it was impossible to enter Valencia and that we should do well to 
return to the government hotel. At last convinced that this was war, 
we determined to reach France just as soon as possible and insisted 
that we were willing to take the chance. As we drove off one elderly 
man stood shaking his head sadly as if we were going to our deaths. 

About twenty miles south of Valencia there appeared at a curve 
in the distance a small boy making signals to someone around the 
bend. The boy disappeared, and when we rounded the curve we saw 
a man dressed in the uniform of a frontier guard standing in the 
middle of the highway, his left hand raised as a signal to stop and his 
right hand on his revolver. Here at last was a uniform I recognized, 
but I could not understand why the boy was making signals to him 
and why the guard was all alone in this deserted spot. Nevertheless, 
stopping had become a reflex action by this time; he stepped to the 
window and, keeping his hand on his revolver, asked us where we were 
going. Upon being told Valencia, Barcelona, and France, he informed 
us that he wished to go as far as Valencia with us. Since a revolver is 
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more effective than a thumb, we took him in. He had little to say 
in response to my questions and nothing to say to the soldiers who 
stopped us from time to time; the fact that he did not even show his 
pass caused us to suspect that he had none. When we reached Valen- 
cia he decided that he would like to go on to Barcelona with us. In 
itself the change of mind was not unusual, but, considered with his 
manner of forcing us to give him a ride and his subsequent actions, 
it made us more than suspicious. The next time we were stopped, 
therefore, I quietly stepped out of the car, told the young man who 
seemed to be the leader of the squad the circumstances, and requested 
him to question the man. The former stepped to the car and, giving 
the excuse that he wished to see our baggage, asked the latter to step 
out. As he did so the Communist squad leader seized the other’s 
revolver and covered him. Our hitch-hiker was loaded into another 
car, a Communist soldier got into ours, and we all went to the town 
hall in Valencia where we were asked to tell the story. Our frontier 
guide, denying that he had threatened us, insisted that he was just 
seeking a ride to report for duty. Asked for his pass, he produced one, 
which, we were told later, was a forgery. We were ordered to go, 
and, as we were leaving, the squad leader rushed up to tell us that it 
was thought that the prisoner was a Fascist spy disguised as a frontier 
guard. Perhaps I was too apprehensive, but the prospect of being 
caught transporting a Fascist through Communist territory did not 
appeal to me. 

Several churches were burning as we passed through Valencia, 
and once when we were stopped a young man gleefully told us that 
all would be fired before the day was over. 

The trip from Valencia to Benicarlé, the location of another gov- 
ernment hotel, was without unusual incident. Stops were frequent, 
but the military organization was better, and the searches were fewer. 
By this time we had learned that joking with the Communists ap- 
peased them. Moreover, we had bought a few buns, and whenever we 
came to a barricade bristling with guns we got out our buns and 
started munching them. The buns, inquiries about the progress of the 
war, questions such as “Who is the Don Quijote of this windmill ?” 
and, above all, smiles from Mrs. Cuthbertson seemed to convince these 
children that we were harmless. Our usual procedure at the barricades 
was to honk three times, raise the arm, the fist clenched in the Com- 
munist salute, and approach the guns leveled at us very, very slowly. 
One badly frightened young man would usually be sent from behind 
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the barricade to ask us preliminary questions and examine our passes, 
while the others kept their rifles, shotguns, and machine guns trained 
on us. We found ourselves pitying the pale-faced youngsters sent out 
to greet us. The munching of buns was a tremendous sedative to us 
and to them. They are children, and in many cases ignorant children. 
In some instances we purposely handed these advance guards our 
passes, written in their own language, upside down; lips moved in 
their pretense at reading, but they could not read! 

We reached Benicarlé at midnight and again enjoyed the cleanli- 
ness and good food of a government hotel. All the servants and guests, 
two of the latter in pajamas, gathered around while we ate, to hear 
our story. It was two o’clock when we got to bed. The next morning 
all those in the inn begged us not to go on: it was too dangerous, 
Barcelona was in flames, all was chaos, all would be quiet again in a 
few days, and we could go in safety. Our one desire now, however, 
was to reach France; it was obvious that these people had no source 
of information except the radio reports from Madrid, which con- 
tinued to proclaim that the situation was well in hand and that order 
would soon be re-established. Our experience had been that all was 
confusion, and that confusion was becoming chaos. Consequently, 
we set out determined to reach France if it were possible. 

We and the car were searched four times in the first four miles. 
And then came Barcelona! A million inhabitants of a magnificent city 
gone mad. Barricades every two or three hundred feet—barricades 
of cobblestones torn from the streets; barricades of wrecked auto- 
mobiles, wagons, carts; barricades of burning furniture taken from 
suspected homes; burning barricades with dead horses piled upon 
them ; scores of new cars smashed against buildings, cars with bullet 
holes through the tops, windows, and windshields; bodies lying in 
the streets ; churches, buildings, and homes burning ; shots from roofs 
and windows; mobs in every square, utter chaos! In some respects 
it was worse than the World War: then when I saw a German, I 
knew he was going to shoot; now when we saw a Communist, we 
weren’t sure. No one seemed to be in authority ; our passports meant 
almost nothing; it was impossible to get a pass that would satisfy 
everybody, for each group had its own major general. In all, seven 
terrifying hours were needed to pass through Barcelona. To be chal- 
lenged and menaced every hundred yards, to be ordered to take rude, 
impatient Communists from one post to another, to have our baggage 
searched at least a score of times, to plead with surly soldiers to let 
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us pass, to protest against the order to give up our car, to be shot at 
twice was harrowing. And yet the thing that remains most vividly 
in our memories is the vision of a crowd of women weeping at the 
gate of a smoldering church! Mrs. Cuthbertson remarked that we had 
perhaps seen some of these same women on a pilgrimage to Lourdes 
a month before. 

In the midst of this confusion our gas supply ran low, and gaso- 
line was needed for aeroplanes and trucks to transport troops. A 
permit would be necessary. As luck would have it the first young man 
I accosted was a student in the University of Madrid. I told him who 
I was; he recognized me as the author of the foreign language verb 
wheels, took us to a garage, the proprietor of which was his friend, and 
obtained for us about six gallons of gas. That gasoline took us across 
the frontier, one hundred and ten miles away, but not before we had 
had other uneasy moments. 

From Barcelona to Gerona the highway was crowded with truck 
loads of Communist troops. We were told at Barcelona that to avoid 
being fired upon from the passing cars and trucks we should, each 
time we met a car, use the Communist salute of three honks. We 
honked our way safely to Gerona. Gerona, like Barcelona, was 
seething with excitement. We were stopped repeatedly, but finally 
were on the open highway once more. Several stops were made in 
Figueras, but as we reached the last barricade we felt that the strain 
was nearly over. The guards stopped us, looked at our pass, and asked 
our destination. When we told them France, they informed us that 
our pass would not permit us to leave Spain. That was the last straw: 
we had joked, bluffed, fought our way from southern Spain only to 
be blocked twenty miles from France. I am still conscious of having 
slumped listlessly in the seat. But one of the guards was considerate 
and offered to conduct us to the Red headquarters back in the center 
of the town to see what could be done. Standing on the running board, 
he proved to be the best passport in our possession. Upon our arrival 
at headquarters, which was surrounded by an immense crowd of men, 
women, and children, he detailed two men to remain with Mrs. Cuth- 
bertson and the car while he took me to the administrative officer. 
The latter examined our passports, the other passes, the car and 
driver’s licenses, asked why we were in Spain, how much money we 
had, if we were employed by any foreign newspaper, if we were going 
to use what we had seen for propaganda. My answer to these ques- 
tions was that I was a student of Spanish history, literature, and 
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civilization, that I was a friend of Spain who knew that the present 
discord represented only a moment of abnormality, that a glorious 
future awaited the country of the Cid and Don Quijote. He arose 
from his chair, held out his hand, apologized as only a Spaniard can 
apologize, assured me of his undying friendship, and gave me the pass 
necessary to leave the country. I am still waiting for someone to 
tell me that a knowledge of foreign languages has no practical value. 

After further amenities were ended, my guide and I left the build- 
ing. But during this pleasant chat inside the building, Mrs. Cuthbert- 
son, who had remained with the car, heard someone shout, “The 
Fascists are coming.” The crowd vanished in every direction; even 
the two guards left with Mrs. Cuthbertson disappeared. She wanted 
to run to the building to warn me but she feared to leave the car. My 
guide and I appeared just as a column of Fascist prisoners marched 
to the administration building, and the Communist crowd again began 
to show itself. As we were leaving, a drunken Communist rushed up 
and, refusing to look at the pass, insisted that it was necessary to 
search the car. Our guide persuaded him that he was drunk, that we 
were going to France to get help for the Communists, and escorted us 
back to the barricade. I offered our friendly guide a tip, this time of 
ten pesetas. He refused it. Anomalous Spain! Just as we were setting 
out, an excited messenger arrived to inform the Communists that a 
troop of Fascists was approaching from the north. We were ordered 
to proceed, evidently to be the first to meet the Fascists, while the 
soldiers took positions behind the barricade, trees, or whatever cover 
was available. Even our friendly guide forsook us. We expected to 
be caught in the firing from both sides, but the Fascist scare did not 
materialize. The distance to the border was soon covered, and the 
courtesy of the Spanish customs officers caused me to remark, “At 
last we are in the hands of thinking men.” One of them replied rather 
sadly, “Yes, if only all Spaniards were intelligent and patriotic.” 

A few feet took us into France. I addressed a French customs 
guard: 

“Are we now in France?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

I held out my hand, shook his warmly, and said, “Congratula- 
tions.” 

STUART CUTHBERTSON 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 








ORAL EXAMINATIONS IN SPANISH 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES* 


This being an association of teachers of Spanish, it is fitting that 
we check up on progress in the field of teaching as well as in that of 
research. Let us hope that the result may be as satisfactory as that 
of the colored boy in the story I heard recently. A colored boy walked 
into a drugstore and used the telephone. This is what the druggist 
heard : “Hello! It dis Mistah Johnson? Well, Mistah Johnson, I heahs 
as how you all is needin’ a boy to look afteh yo yahd and yo cah. 
Oh, yo done got a boy? Is he givin’ satisfaction? He’s all right, 
eh? Well, thank you, Mistah Johnson, good-bye!” 

After the boy hung up the receiver, the druggist asked him if he 
was looking for a job and received this answer: 

“No, suh, I’se not lookin’ for no job. I works fo’ Mistah Johnson, 
and I’se been checkin’ up on myself!” 

A few years ago, when the Modern Language Survey was being 
made and it was being found out that with a few exceptions, and those 
mainly in the Spanish, modern foreign languages were not being 
taught as living tongues, and therefore not succeeding in developing 
oral and aural ability in the language, the staff of the Spanish Depart- 
ment at Yale became convinced that in the language courses it was 
inconsistent to emphasize ability to speak and understand the spoken 
language, and then give only a written examination at the end of the 
year. Therefore we sought and found a means of conducting the final 
comprehensive examinations orally in Spanish. 

In 1932 the customary written examination was required, and in 
addition an oral examination. The results of the two examinations 
were practically the same in the case of each student, so that it was 
evident that the oral examination was as good as the written one in 
regard to knowledge of the content of the course, and provided a 
means of having the whole staff estimate the oral and aural ability of 
each student and thus confirm the estimate of the individual instructor 
who had the student in the classroom. Of course, the students had 
been informed in October, 1931, that there would be an oral examina- 
tion in Spanish at the end of the college year, and that a satisfactory 
grade in this test would be necessary for passing the course. 


* Read at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, New York City, December 28, 1935. 
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It was found that in an oral examination of fifteen minutes as 
much or more could be accomplished in testing the knowledge of the 
content of the course as in a two-hour written examination. But allow 
me to read to you two of the memoranda read to each class during the 
year ; the first, during the first fortnight of the college year, and the 
second about a month before the beginning of the final examination 
period. 

The first memorandum is as follows: 


The final comprehensive examination in the conversational courses in 
Spanish will be an oral one, held in the presence of all the members of the 
department giving instruction in conversational Spanish. 

Each student required to take the final examination will have approxi- 
mately fifteen minutes in the presence of the Examining Board at a time 
and place to be designated towards the end of the college year. 

Prerequisites for admission to the examination are: 

1. A satisfactory “Minimum” record; i.e., knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of grammar as shown by the fortnightly hour tests. 

2. A satisfactory notebook for the year—containing the correct trans- 
lation of the daily temas. 

The examination will be based on material contained in the Useful 
Phrases and the temas assigned throughout the year. The best student in 
each division, provided that his grade is sufficiently high, will be excused 
from taking the examination; and those who have not fulfilled the pre- 
requisites in regard to the “Minimum” and the notebook will be excluded 
from it. 


The essential parts of the second memorandum follow : 


Notebooks, both for the first and second semesters of the year, must 
be presented to the Examining Board at the time of the oral examination, 
for inspection by the examiners. 

During your final recitation of the year, your instructor will announce 
the names of those excused or excluded from the oral examination. 

Each examiner will have before him the record of your absences and 
unprepared recitations during the year for his information and considera- 
tion in asking questions and in judging answers. 

Questions will be asked by instructors who have not taught the student 
during the year. 

The examiners will consider: 

1. Pronunciation. 

2. Grammar (use of gender, number, tenses and moods, etc.). 

3. Content of the answers, based on Useful Phrases, texts, and news- 
paper articles studied during the year. 
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4. Comprehension of the questions (repetition of a question in a 
simpler form than at first given will count against the student). 
In determining the final mark in the course, the examination will be 


considered as further evidence to be weighed with that recorded during the 
year. 


A list of sample questions, based on texts and temas, has been prepared 
and posted on the bulletin board, and is available for inspection by the 
students. 


The manner of selecting and asking questions was discussed at 
length. The idea of posting a series of about fifty questions for the 
students to prepare and to determine by lot which of those questions 
should be asked, somewhat after the system employed in many Latin- 
American universities, was considered and rejected because it would 
tend to make last-minute preparation with the aid of tutors effective, 
and favor those who had funds to pay for private instruction. Finally, 
it was decided to have the questions impromptu, while making certain 
to have some of them based on assignments which the student had 
missed on account of absence. Furthermore, the first few questions 
would be based on the Useful Phrases, with which the student should 
be familiar, in order to counteract nervousness and set the student at 
ease. Also, during the first two years that oral examinations were held, 
each one was allowed to prepare a brief talk of a hundred-odd words 
on the topic which had interested him most during the year. In this 
way we hoped to be able to compare the answers to impromptu ques- 
tions with a well-prepared answer on a topic selected by the student. 
The difference between them was so slight that we eliminated the 
prepared answer ; now all questions are impromptu, and often are sug- 
gested by the preceding answer of the student. 

The examiners are seated at a long table. The student enters and is 
introduced in Spanish to the members of the Board with whom he is 
unacquainted. Then he is asked to be seated and the questions, of 
course all in Spanish, begin. Each examiner notes down on a prepared 
form his estimate of the student’s ability in the four columns headed 
pronunciation, grammar, content, comprehension, on the basis of five 
for perfection. At the end of the morning session, the average of the 
marks in the four columns for each student is calculated by each ex- 
aminer, and then the average of all the examiners’ marks is taken as 
the final mark in the oral examination for the given student. It is 
interesting to note that the grade of each instructor, last June, seldom 
varied more than 2 per cent from the average of all the group. This 
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was probably due to the fact that the same instructors had acted as 
examiners for four years. This leads to the idea that the Board of 
Examiners might be split in two parts, and thus reduce the amount of 
work of each one by half. 

The students are not unduly nervous, apparently not any more so 
than in a final written examination, and usually less exhausted than 
by last-minute “cramming”; furthermore, they do not tire as much 
in the oral examination as in a written one of three or four hours’ 
length. 

It is quite evident that each examination differs from the others, 
and the superiority of one student over another is easily apparent by 
this method. 

Let us consider the advantages and disadvantages encountered in 
effecting these oral examinations. 


Advantages: 

1. The temptation to “cram” for the examination and to cheat is 
eliminated. 

2. The student realizes that he must face the examiners alone and 
cannot depend upon the impression which his class instructor may 
have formed during the year for success in the examination. 

3. Serious study must be maintained from the beginning to the 
end of the year, and assignments not recited in class on account of 
absence must be made up, because the oral questions are determined 
somewhat by the attendance record of the student. 

4. The improvement in oral and aural ability is accompanied by 
an improvement in grammar and vocabulary. 

5. The good and the average students like the oral examination, and 
although the lazy student grumbles during the year he is pleased with 
himself and the examination afterward. 

6. It is the logical method of testing proficiency in the foreign 
language. 

Disadvantages: 

1. The increase in the amount of time and energy required of the 
teacher during the year. 

2. The length of time and the amount of effort demanded of the 
examiners day after day during the two weeks necessary for the oral 
examination. 

3. The necessity for defending the efficacy of an oral examination, 
and accommodating it to the existing system of written examinations 
in other departments. 
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Even though you may agree with us that an oral examination is the 
logical and preferable method of testing proficiency in Spanish, you 
doubtless wonder how we solve the problem of instruction. Therefore, 
allow me to outline briefly our attitude, although there isn’t time now 
to describe the details of our method. 

We hold that the desire to speak, and pride in the ability to do so, 
are human traits to be found in all of us, whether old or young, cul- 
tured or uncultured, brilliant or stupid. No wonder, then, that teach- 
ing to talk stimulates students to work hard. It generates pride-power, 
the only motive strong enough to drive them to do the drudgery in- 
herent in language study. Furthermore, the study of the language as 
such should be separated as much as possible from the literature. First 
develop ability to talk, and then study the foreign literature in the 
same manner as one’s own literature, with lectures, discussions, and 
critical reports in the foreign language. Learn to talk by talking, and 
to appreciate literature by reading and discussion. Conduct the courses 
in Spanish and hold the final examination orally in the language. 

As a result of the emphasis on talking in the foreign tongue, Span- 
ish becomes a life possession, and our graduates are better able to 
understand and appreciate Spanish-speaking people and their liter- 
ature. 

Our stenographer was present at a few of the examinations in 
June, 1933, and recorded the following examples of questions actually 
asked of students. 


H. W. H. (first-year Spanish) 


. Permitame presentarle a Ud. al Sr. Aguilera. 

. ¢ Tiene Ud. los temas del primer semestre aqui en su cuaderno? 
. ¢Cémo, esta Ud. esta mafiana? 

2A qué hora se acost6 anoche? 

. 2A qué hora se desayuné esta mafiana ? 

2A cuantos estamos ? 

. 2 Es Ud. aficionado a los deportes? 

. Le gusta el “baseball”? 

. Habra un partido de “baseball” esta tarde? 

10. ; Cual de los dos equipos cree Ud. que va a ganar? 

11. ; Dénde se verificara? 

12. ; Por dénde se va a la cancha de “baseball” ? 

13. ; Qué idioma se habla en casa? 

14. ; Quién fué su instructor de espafiol durante el primer semestre? 
15. z Es rubio el Sr. Buendia? 

16. ; Tiene el Sr. Babbitt el pelo rubio? 
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. ¢Qué mapa estudiéd Ud. mucho? 

. ¢@Cuales son los rios mas grandes de Sud América? 

. g Qué ciudad esta en las riberas del rio de La Plata? 

. ¢Cual era la ciudad mas importante de los aztecas? 

. 2Quién era Atahualpa? 

. ¢Qué objetos lleva Ud. en los bolsillos ? 

. Pasando al segundo semestre, diganos ; quién did la vuelta al mundo? 
. 2Llegé Magallanes a Espafia? 

. ¢Quién fué Elcano? 


A. E. O., Jr. (second-year Spanish) 


. @Conoce Ud. al Sr. Hall? 
. 2A qué hora se levanté hoy? 


2A qué hora se desayund? 

Tomo Ud. te o café? 

2 Es Ud. aficionado a los juegos atléticos ? 

2 Hubo un partido de “baseball” el sabado pasado? 

2 Ud. no ha asistido a un partido de “baseball” este afio? 


. Como resulté el torneo de “golf” entre Harvard y Yale? 
. Pasando a los temas del primer semestre, diganos algo de la salida de 


Pizarro. 


. ¢ Qué sabe Ud. de la entrevista de Guayaquil ? 

. gEntre qué generales fué celebrada? 

. 2 De qué pais fué San Martin? ; De qué pais fué Bolivar? 

. Hablando de la Argentina, ;cOmo se llaman los habitantes de las 


Pampas ? 


. Qué sabian hacer los gauchos? 

. ¢Cémo vivian los gauchos? 

. ¢Quiénes son los portefios ? 

. ¢Cual es la capital del Pert? 

. ¢ Qué escritor peruano ha escrito de Lima? 

. Memos hablado un poco de otro autor de Sud América. ; Quién es? 
' SQuién fué Bartolomé Mitre? 

. Ademas, : qué otras cosas us6? 

. Se usa también la espada en Leticia, ;no es verdad? 

. 2Sabe Ud. qué es Leticia? 

. ¢ Qué dijo el Conde Uchida en cuanto a su politica? 

. 2 De qué pais es el conde Uchida? 

. 2 Cual es la actitud japonesa en cuanto a las islas del Pacifico? 

. 2 Abandonara las islas? 

. Antes de la gran guerra, ja qué pais de Europa pertenecian las islas? 
. 2 Qué tema le interes6é a Vd. mas durante el afio? 


ERNEstT J. HALL 


YALE UNIVERSITY 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 
EDITORIAL 


Letters and proffered articles have come to the Editor which it seems 
best to answer publicly in this fashion. The writers are vehement partisans 
of the one side or the other in the Spanish civil war. An individual has a 
right to his or her own opinion but it would be the height of folly for this 
Association or any of its chapters to take sides. The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish stands for but one object, to wit, to advance the 
study of the Spanish language in the United States. It will not promote 
that end to project the Spanish civil war into our midst. H1sPANrA, as the 
official organ of the Association, will not print articles that can be con- 
strued as biased. If a sentence slips in that may appear so, the reader 
must consider it merely as the opinion of the writer of the article and an 
inadvertence on the part of the Editor. The aim of H1spanza is printed 
on the cover: “A journal devoted to the interests of teachers of Span- 
ish.” Propaganda for any other cause is not admissible. 


PROGRAM OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
January 1-2, 1937 
Under the auspices of Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, and 
the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


HEADQUARTERS: January 1. The Lobby, Duke University 
January 2. Foyer, The Playmakers Theater, 
University of North Carolina 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 1 
8:30 A.M. Meeting of the Executive Council, First Floor, Duke Uni- 
versity Union 


9:00 A.M. Registration, The Lobby, Duke University Union 
Tickets for banquet should be purchased before 1 :00 P.M. 


9:45 A.M. Morning Session, Physics Auditorium, Duke University 
Union 
Presiding: O. K. LUNDEBERG 
Address of Welcome: PresipENT WILLIAM P. Few, Duke University 


Address: A. M. Wess, Department of Romance Languages, Duke Uni- 
versity 


Address: Francis M. Hassrouckg, representing the North Carolina 
Chapter of the A.A.T.S. 
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Presiding : J. W. Bartow, President, A.A.T.S. 

“Cédices miniados espafioles,” M. Gorpon Brown, Boys’ High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

“The Interpretative Value of Spanish-American Literature,” ALFRED 
Corster, Stanford University 

“Three Recent Venezuelan Novels,” Dittwyn R. Ratciirr, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati 


“Old Spanish si in Formulas of Adjuration Restudied in the Light of 
a Recently Proposed General Theory,” Epwin B. Priace, North- 
western University 


“Al margen de las Tradiciones de Ricardo Palma,” Luis Avitts P£rez, 
Duke University 
1:00 P.M. Luncheon, Duke University Union 
Members of the Association will be guests of Duke University. O. K. 
LUNDEBERG in charge 
2:15 P.M. Afternoon Session, Physics Auditorium, Duke University 
Presiding: J. W. Bartow, President, A.A.T.S. 
“En busca de aliados,” José M. GALLARpo, College of Charleston 
“Recent Books on Revolutionary Spain,” Nicnotson B. Apams, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 
“Impressions of Lima, Social, Literary, and Political,” R. E. Mc- 
Nicott, Duke University 
“Nota a Gustos y disgustos son no més que imaginacién,” Jost M. 
pE OsMA, University of Kansas 
“Una fuente espafiola del Persiles,’ J. Patomo Roserto, Ohio State 
University 
“Summer festas and the National Holiday in Portugal,” Metissa A. 
Crttey, Agnes Scott College 
“A Humorous Description of the Battle of Alcolea,” James O. Swatn, 
Michigan State College 
5:00-6:30 P.M. Tertulia-Te, Reception Room, Duke University Union 
Tendered by Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Wespp and Mr. and Mrs. O. K. 
LUNDEBERG 
8:00 P.M. Banquet, Duke University Union 
J. W. Bartow, President, A.A.T.S., toastmaster: Presidential Address 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 2 


9:45 A.M. Morning Session, The Playmakers Theater, University of 
North Carolina 


Presiding, Srurcis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina 
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Address of Welcome: Prestipent Frank P. GRAHAM, University of 
North Carolina 


Address: Wi1LL1AM M. Dey, Department of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 


Presiding: J. W. BArLow, President, A.A.T.S. 


“The americanismo of Rubén Dario,” MarsHALL Nunn, University of 
Alabama 


“The Present Status of Lope de Vega Studies,” Wi1LL1Am L. FIcHTER, 
Brown University 

“Gustavo Bécquer as Editor of the Museo Universal, Madrid, 1866,” 
Puitie H. Cummincs, University of North Carolina 

“Spanish Proverb Collecting before 1700,” Francis Hayes, University 
of North Carolina 


“Some Mexican Green Pastures,’ Dororay Scuons, University of 
Texas 


1:00 P.M. Luncheon, Carolina Inn 


Members of the Association will be guests of the University of North 
Carolina. S. A. SroupEMIRE in charge 


2:00 P.M. Business Session, The Playmakers Theater 
Presiding: J. W. Bartow, President, A.A.T.S. 


4:00 to 6:00 P.M. Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt will be at home to the As- 
sociation at 718 East Franklin Street 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Assist the Committee, if you are coming to the meeting, by answering 
the questions on the back of the ballot. Vote for officers and send ballot 
as directed whether you are coming or not. See last advertising page 
opposite back cover. 


STUDENT PAN AMERICANISM GOES TO CUBA 


For six years, now, the high schools, colleges, and even junior high 
schools of New York City and various other cities in the United States 
have been forming clubs to cultivate a proper understanding of the culture 
and civilization of our American neighbors to the south of us. These 
clubs are banded together into the “Pan American Student League,” which 
directs inter-club activities on a wide scale. Every known educational 
method has been employed to bring to the attention of the members and 
their schoolmates the importance of knowing more about the Latin Ameri- 
cans and of understanding their method of living. Students today know 
how the other half of this hemisphere lives and why they do certain things. 
Friendship for these people has grown enormously. 
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Something more was necessary, however, in order to make this friend- 
ship and understanding multilateral. It was with this in mind that the 
League sent out a good-will delegation last summer. It was thought advis- 
able to start with the Latin-American republic nearest to New York City, 
headquarters of the League. Hence the Executive Director, Mr. William 
Wachs, and the Chairman of the Advisory Council, Dr. Henry E. Hein, 
arrived in Havana, Cuba, on August 18, 1936. News of their coming was 
communicated to the friends of the League in Havana, particularly to 
Federico de Cordova, Jr., native Cuban, who was once student president 
of the League when he studied in the high schools in New York City. He 
was informed that the sole purpose of the delegation was to make a study 
of the possibilities of creating Pan American clubs in Havana as well as 
to extend the personal hand of friendship on behalf of the League. 

Dr. Hein and Mr. Wachs were met at the pier by a delegation of 
students of the University of Havana, who escorted them to their hotel. 
From that time on until a week later, when the delegation started its return 
trip to New York, they were kept continually busy with paying personal 
calls as well as seeing the city and the surrounding countryside. 

Many students came to interview the North American Pan American- 
ists in order to learn from them personally what could be done to foment 
a spirit of mutual understanding, amity, and respect between Cuban stu- 
dents and United States students. Plans were drawn up for an inter- 
change of correspondence between these people and League headquarters 
to discuss mutual problems and exchange literature. The Cuban students 
were assured that any of them, visiting the United States, would be re- 
ceived with the same cordiality accorded to the United States delegation. 

Everywhere people were courteous, respectful, and appreciative of the 
altruism of the delegates. Conversations were held with schoolteachers, 
who discussed ways and means of developing true friendship. 

So much for the direct contact with the people in Havana. The net 
result of such contact was very gratifying inasmuch as it convinced them 
of the good faith and sincerity of North American Pan Americanists. 

Another phase of the delegation’s activities was to visit officials of the 
country and lay before them plans formulated by the Pan American Stu- 
dent League. United States Ambassador Jefferson Caffery was most help- 
ful in suggesting ways and means of interviewing the public officials. He 
showed a keen and vivid interest in the work and insisted upon keeping 
posted on the progress made. The delegates were fortunate also in pro- 
curing an interview with the Secretary of Education, who was vastly 
interested and who made plans for starting a summer school in Cuba for 
North American teachers interested in Cuban culture as well as in Latin- 
American civilization in general. More details of this will be furnished 
later on. The Subsecretary of State was very helpful and promised to 
co-operate with the Secretary of Education in this worthy enterprise. 
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Some of the officials of the large United States corporations in Havana 
announced a desire to co-operate. The crowning success, however, of the 
delegation was met in the personal interest of the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Colonel Fulgencio Batista, and of the President of the Republic, 
His Excellency Mr. Miguel Mariano Gomez, who co-operated actively. 
The Chief of Staff of the Army, as it is known, is interested in conducting 
certain educational projects which require outdoor life under trained offi- 
cers. It was for this reason that the delegation approached him, since one 
of the plans involves the acquainting of our American youngsters with 
the outdoor life of Cuba. This can be made possible through the co-opera- 
tion of the Army in a purely non-militaristic sense. 

Colonel Batista was enthusiastic. In the discussion with him the dele- 
gation outlined plans and explained to him how he could be of help. This 
he promised faithfully to consider more carefully. Details will be pub- 
lished in a later article. The President of the Republic was deeply moved 
by the interest of North Americans in the people of his country as well as 
of his neighboring Latin countries and promised to co-operate with all of 
the officials of his Republic whom the delegates had seen. Before the dele- 
gation left, he graciously wore a Pan American Student League pin. 

The League now has very definite tasks set for itself to perform as a 
direct outgrowth of this visit. Plans and details are to be drawn up and 
submitted, and it is more than likely that within a few months very defi- 
nite methods of co-operation will be approved by officials in Cuba. This 
will be an experimental phase of the League’s work. The success which 
is almost certain in the Cuban enterprise is bound to mean success in the 
same field with other countries of Latin America. 

Throughout the entire stay the delegation was given considerable 
publicity by local newspapers. This helped to increase the field of activity 
by letting the entire Republic know of the activities of the League. 


CENTER OF INTER-AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The plan of organization of the Center of Inter-American Bibliography 
at the Pan American Union, as adopted by the Governing Board, is as fol- 
lows : 

I. There is hereby established in the Library of the Pan American 
Union the Center of Inter-American Bibliography, in accordance with the 
resolution on bibliography adopted at the Seventh International Conference 
of American States. 

II. The general objects of the Center shall be to act as an organ of 
co-ordination and co-operation in the constructive work of Inter-American 
bibliography and of mutual aid among the libraries of America. 

III. The Center shall function as a section of the Library of the Pan 
American Union, under the immediate direction of the Librarian, who 
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will formulate the program of activity in accordance with the general 
objects of the Center and the provisions of this plan. 


IV. Among the functions of the Center shall be the following: 


1. To disseminate information on the outstanding books of inter- 
American interest. To this end it shall issue annotated lists at regular in- 
tervals, and shall continue to disseminate such information through the 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, from which reprints may be issued 
for wider distribution. 

2. To endeavor to collect all printed bibliographies on Pan American 
topics. 

3. To maintain a special file in which shall be recorded information 
concerning bibliographies in preparation or in manuscript. 

4. To undertake the preparation of a publication containing the laws 
and regulations relating to libraries in the countries, members of the Pan 
American Union. 


5. To undertake the publication of current news items on bibliography 
and library matters. 

6. To place at the disposal of the Union Catalogue of the Library of 
Congress a copy of the catalogue cards made for books received by the 
Library of the Pan American Union. 

7. To act in an advisory capacity to scientific and other learned socie- 
ties in arranging for the exchange of publications. 

8. To maintain a directory of societies, associations, and individuals 
interested in bibliography, and to work in the closest co-operation with 


such organizations and individuals in carrying out the purposes for which 
the Center is established. 


V. As an important aid in the development of inter-American bibliog- 
raphy, the Center shall endeavor to have published in each country a 
quarterly or annual list of all books and pamphlets published in the respec- 
tive country. This list should be in three sections, as follows: Section 1. 
Books and pamphlets privately printed. Section 2. Books and pamphlets 
published to the account of the government. Section 3. An annual list of 
periodicals. 

VI. The Center shall also recommend to the Director General of the 
Pan American Union the measures which the Union may take to endeavor 
to have each country, member of the Union, give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the International Conferences of American States that copies of 
official publications be sent to the Pan American Union; and also to make 
effective the decrees that have been or may be issued in the several coun- 
tries making the Library of the Pan American Union a depository for all 
publications issued by the governments. 

VII. The Director General is authorized to carry out the foregoing 
plan and to make the necessary arrangements with respect to personnel. In 
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giving effect to this plan and to the objects of the Center, the Director 
General is furthermore authorized to utilize the co-operation and assistance 
of organizations and individuals in the countries, members of the Pan 
American Union, interested in bibliographic work. 


WHY SPANISH 


The Committee on Public Relations of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, of which Dr. Hymen Alpern, principal of Evander 
Childs High School, is chairman, has prepared a forty-page monograph 
entitled “Why Spanish,” with the subheading, “A Catechism for Teachers.” 

In the preface the Committee describes the booklet as follows: “This 
compilation of questions and answers is intended as an aid for those teach- 
ers of Spanish who are interested in the subject and in the child, but who, 
because they may not consider themselves skilled in the art of disputation 
or in the phraseology, feel the need of reinforcements. The questions are 
those which have been frequently raised by educationalists and other critics 
in arguing against Spanish. The answers have been prepared by authori- 
ties both in and out of the profession, since some of them can be answered 
more authoritatively by the former and others by the latter. It is hoped 
that those who are genuinely devoted to the Hispanic cause will thus have 
ready access to the best available answers.” 

There are thirty-six questions and forty-six contributors. Among the 
contributors are Dr. Charles E. Chapman, professor of history, Univer- 
sity of California; Bainbridge Colby, ex-Secretary of State; Waldo Frank, 
writer ; Honorable James W. Gerard, lawyer and ex-ambassador ; General 
J. G. Harbord, of the United States Army; Fred Lavis, prominent con- 
sulting engineer ; Henry C. Pitz, popular illustrator; L. S. Rowe, director- 
general of the Pan American Union; Sumner Welles, of the State 
Department; and Evan E. Young, vice-president of the Pan American 
Airways System. The thirty-six questions deal with the educational, prac- 
tical, civic, social, and cultural values of Spanish; and the importance of 
Spanish to engineers, lawyers, teachers, historians, business men, soldiers, 
writers, social workers, statesmen, and artists. Such questions as “Spanish 
for Children of Low Linguistic Capacity,” “Spanish as a First Language 
for Admission to College,” “Spanish as a Tool for Graduate Work,” 
“Spanish as an Aid for Foreign Travel,” “Foreign Trade,” and “Post- 
Scholastic Use” are fully answered. 

Consideration is also given in this monograph to the study of Spanish 
in the elementary grades, in a limited course of two years’ duration, as a 
preparation for leisure, as a means of mental training, and as an intro- 
duction to Spanish literature. A summary of the questions and answers 
is given at the end. 

The Committee expresses the hope that to those who ponder the variety 
of answers published here it will be obvious that Spanish deserves a place 
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in the curriculum, not only for the immediately profitable rewards (even 
for those who never get nearer Spanish America than their own birth- 
place), but for those ultimately pleasurable benefits it bestows on all who 
study it conscientiously. 

Copies of this monograph may be obtained at ten cents per copy from 


Dr. H. Alpern, Evander Childs High School, 800 East Gunhill Road, 
New York City. 


MEDALISTS FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1935-36 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock , 
Little Rock High School, Evelyn Heard 
California 
El Segundo 
El Segundo High School, Donald Bailey 
Hughson 
Hughson Union High School, Arthur Ferriera 
Long Beach 


Woodrow Wilson High School, Margaret Ellsworth 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles High School, Lucile Davies, Nicholas Snyder 
Roosevelt High School, Irving Goldstein 
Washington High School, Josephine Giampaoli 


San Pedro 
San Pedro High School, Minoru Endo, Esther Erickson 
COLORADO 
Denver 


North High School, Faustine Baca, Catherine Hanks 
Oregon 
Portland 


Lincoln High School, Anne Auld, Irene Howe, Robert Kuhn, Louise 
McFarren, Dale Rittenhouse, Bill Simpson 
Washington High School, Jack Samson, Verna Shamon 


New York 


New York City (term ending January, 1936) 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Vicki Richmond 
Alexander Hamilton High School, Jerome Mandelowitz 
Bay Ridge High School, Charlotte Silber 
Benjamin Franklin High School, Barnie Shapiro 
Boys’ High School, Joseph Scandaliato 
Brooklyn Evening High School, Alfred Delia 
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Bryant High School, Katherine Diomede 
Bushwick High School, Dorothea Johnston 
Curtis High School, Sylvia Foxtow 
De Witt Clinton High School, Alvin Friedman, Charles 
Diacoumopoulos 

East Side Evening High School, Manuel Mancero 
Eastern District High School, Gussie Mostowsky 
Erasmus Hall High School, Marion Korwan 
Evander Childs High School, Alfred Zodda 
Far Rockaway High School, May Kagan 
Flushing High School, Santa Albanese 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Joseph Pisarra 
George Washington High School, Mildred Hanania 
Girls’ High School, Raquel Rodriquez 
Girls’ Commercial High School, Pearl Kieval 
Grover Cleveland High School, Caroline Tallorico 
Haaren High School, John Chrisomalis 
Jamaica High School, Elinore Herrmann 
James Madison High School, Jennie Annarumma 
James Monroe High School, Joe Stern 
John Adams High School, Mary Giglio 
Julia Richman High School, Elsa Reguero 
Manual Training High School, Alan Edwards 
Morris High School, Leah Aberson 
Newtown High School, Leocadia Castafién 
New Utrecht High School, Moses Reich 
Port Richmond High School, Lewis Grabsky 

- Richmond Hill High School, Genevieve Varick 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Alfred Dwin 
Seward Park High School, Albert Winoker 
Straub Textile High School, Alice Sosa 
Stuyvesant High School, Giovinco Ignatius 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, Sol Gottfried 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Bessie Rothman 
Tottenville High School, Alice Reynolds 
Wadleigh High School, Kathleen Myers 
Washington Irving High School, Josephine Jouvenal 
Townsend Harris High School, Oscar Yohai 


New York City (term ending June, 1936) 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Peter Mitilineos 
Alexander Hamilton High School, Robert L. McQueen 
Bay Ridge High School, Amelia Cannavacciuolo 
Benjamin Franklin High School, Julius Kalish 
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Boys’ High School, Henry Atten 

Bryant High School, Joseph De Simone 

Bushwick High School, Anne Serebrenick 
Commerce High School, Osvaldo Gonzalez 

Curtis High School, Vincenza Mattiace 

De Witt Clinton High School, Eugene Flores, Maurice Rapport 
Eastern District High School, Lucy Amari 
Erasmus Hall High School, Sydney Cahusac 
Evander Childs High School, George Platt 

Far Rockaway High School, Irving Eisdorfer 
Flushing High School, Ruth Lauter 

Franklin K. Lane High School, Mervin Freedman 
George Washington High School, Florence Ente 
Girls’ Commercial High School, Harriette Power 
Girls’ High School, Mildred McLeid 

Grover Cleveland High School, Carmen Bonada 
Haaren High School, Dominica Ipagnolo 
Jamaica High School, Eileen Eichell 

James Madison High School, Marjorie Fellerman 
James Monroe High School, Arthur Schlumpf 
John Adams High School, Raymond Waters 
Julia Richman High School, Kathryn Sheeran 
Morris High School, Samuel Silver 

Newtown High School, Walter Hayward 

New Utrecht High School, William Bayarsky 
Port Richmond High School, Ethel Nelson 
Richmond Hill High School, Natalie Hermann 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Marcelle Friedman 
Seward Park High School, Betty Freedman 
Straub Textile High School, Mary Juarez 
Stuyvesant High School, Nicanor Rodriquez 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, Marie Di Pinto 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Herman Ausubel 
Tottenville High School, Elizabeth Schmeyer 
Wadleigh High School, Ruth Brutten 
Washington Irving High School, Ida Greif 


TEXAS 


Houston 
Milby High School, Dorothy Jackson, Robert Perkins, Ethelyn Poneigh, 
June Siegert 
San Jacinto High School, Velma Morgan, Rose Phillips 
Waco 
Waco High School, Josephine Flanagan, Sidna Tate 
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MEXICAN RADIO 


An opportunity to hear Spanish spoken over the radio can be obtained 
by tuning in on the Mexican stations XEXM (610 kilocycles) and XEXA 
(6130 kilocycles, 49 meters). From time to time the Oficina de Extensién 
Educativa por Radio of the Secretaria de Educacién Publica will give pro- 
grams purposely to keep in touch with the large numbers of Mexicans in 
the United States. The office invites correspondence and will send precise 
information concerning hours and so forth. Address Dr. Genaro Angeles, 
Secretaria de Educacién Publica, Mexico, D.F. There will be a musical 
concert broadcast from the Teatro Hidalgo on the morning of Decem- 
ber 24 at 7:00 a.m., Mexican time, which is the same as Central Stand- 
ard Time. 


SPANISH IN TEXAS 


Some chambers of commerce in Texas towns are formulating petitions 
to make the study of Spanish compulsory in high schools. The movement 
is being backed by our chapters in that state. The form of the petition 
follows: 

Wuereas, Texas borders for many hundreds of miles on a great Na- 
tion, whose language is Spanish, and, 

WHeEreas, Spanish is the only modern language of practicable value to 
the school children, who will be the future leaders in Texas, and, 

Wuereas, The average school child does not know and cannot know 
which language will later be of most importance to him, and, therefore, 
can exercise no choice, among modern languages offered in Texas high 
schools, and, 

Wuereas, Use of the Spanish language is not only important now to 
thousands of Texans along the border and to yet other thousands who will 
move to the border, and to yet other tens of thousands in the various com- 
munities in nearly all of which a few or many Mexicans reside, and, 

Wuenreas, In all areas of Texas many legal instruments must date back 
to Spanish grants, and, 

Wuereas, Trade relations with Mexico and all other Latin-American 
countries are growing greater each year, with the imminent prospect, ac- 
cording to economists, that Latin-American countries will come to be and 
continue to be the United States’ greatest marketing field, and, 

Wuereas, Completion of the Pan-American highway means more cor- 
dial relations with Mexico and the visiting of that alluring land by hun- 
dreds of thousands of Texans, and others, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce herewith respectfully 
petitions the State Department of Education in Texas to make the teaching 
of the Spanish language compulsory in the high schools of Texas. 











OPINIONS 
MEXICO’S SIGNIFICANCE IN PRESENT-DAY MUSIC* 


Musically speaking, Mexico City has passed through a great many 
epochs. One by one, the French, German, and Italian styles of music have 
had their effects on Mexico. Suddenly there appeared a young man by 
the name of Carlos Chavez (now head of the Department of Fine Arts in 
the governmental organization) who made drastic reforms. As a result 
of these reforms, and of Chavez’ preference for the music that is wholly 
Mexican, Mexico is coming into its own as a country whose music will 
make an outstanding contribution to the world’s finest musical literature. 

Outside of Mexico City, musical life has gone on in the same way for 
many years. The schools are unusually progressive along those lines, and 
almost all of them devote a good deal of time to intelligent musical study. 
Even the poorest Mexican peon has the aficién or love for music. He can- 
not help it, for ever since his birth, his life and his habits have been bound 
up with music. A child is born to the accompaniment of lullabies; he con- 
tinues his life to appropriate melodies; and he is buried to the usual 
funeral chants. For instance, in the mountain towns of Michoacan, some 
of the loveliest of all Mexican music is composed and sung as an accom- 
paniment to a nuptial dance. Every big ranch in Mexico has its own 
mariachi, or native orchestra. And now almost all of the schools have 
open-air theaters of their own, where the students begin their public artistic 
pursuits. 

It is impossible to understand the heritage of Mexico’s many fine 
creative musicians, without first understanding the mariachi, the rhythmic 
devices of which underlie almost all of Mexico’s sophisticated music. 

These native orchestras, usually numbering about seven or eight men, 
play mostly criollo music, which is a corruption of Spanish song and dance, 
with no Indian sources whatever. They are composed of violins, guitars, 
cornets, and guitarron, and sometimes they also use the falsetto human 
voice as if it were an additional instrument. Their music is, as one writer 
put it, “disorganizedly harmonious.” One is amazed at the many counter- 
rhythms these men play without worrying in the least over the outcome; 
for violins may be heard playing 2/4 against 3/4; then voices singing 6/8 
against the 3/4 accompaniment. So perfect are all these wild mariachi 
orchestras that one writer wondered where they hid themselves during 
their “student” period, and whether they ever really did practice before 
playing for people. Indeed, the music is constantly improvised, therefore 
constantly changing. 

Piano transcriptions of this sort of music are inadequate. At best they 


* Reprinted by permission from The Etude, February, 1936. 
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are only a melody and an accompaniment or a melody and a counter- 
rhythm. Mexican music is harmonically very poor, but melodically and 
rhythmically rich. Harmonically, it is based on tonic, dominant, and sub- 
dominant chords. Transcribed, therefore, it becomes monotonous, and 
loses its native quality. 

The world has scarcely heard of Mexico’s creative musicians. Almost 
a score of them are doing really worth-while work. But in studying their 
compositions it will be found that almost all of them have been influenced, 
whether consciously or not, by the native music. Even a composer like 
Rol6én, known in Europe, and with a sturdy foundation of harmony and 
counterpoint and all the old masters behind him, chooses typical Mexican 
subjects for his major works. In many cases these men have emulated the 
modern Italian composers and have gone back to ancient forms for their 
inspiration. On the walls of the Conservatory in Mexico City are posted, 
like axioms, the scales of the Mexican ancients. 

It is strange that Mexico’s best modern music is composed for orches- 
tra. There is very little for piano, and the songs are almost all transcrip- 
tions of folk tunes, not creations. Moreover, very little of this new music 
is published. Of Mexico’s best composers, only their earliest efforts have 
seen the light of day; and of Mexico’s secondary composers, much music 
has been printed, thus giving the investigating public a very poor idea of 
the nation’s musical resources. One of the finest composers confided that 
he had had only one composition published. He had never made any money 
on it, and in the end he was put to an enormous expense. He never tried 
it again. He felt it was not worth the trouble. 

Chavez, however, is proving to be the instrument through which Mex- 
ico’s music will become known, just as Diego Rivera, in a more flamboyant 
way, was the means of publicizing Mexican art. Chavez made it known 
that Mexicans who put French and Italian labels on their music were not 
in official favor. He whipped the national orchestra into shape. He was 
rigid, and the musicians chafed a bit under the restraint. No longer were 
they allowed to read newspapers during rehearsals. It has become an 
orchestra of which any large city might be proud. When there was a 
choice to be made, Chavez always chose that which was Mexican. He 
brought to Mexico, too, the best of modern European works and the best 
of the classics. He deplored the dressing up of Mexican melodies in Euro- 
pean clothes and their subsequent exhibition as Mexican curios. 

As a composer, Chavez is very dry. He is clear, brusque, and matter- 
of-fact. One writer says he has taught himself to be a supple and electric 
conductor. Angel Salas classes him as a rebel, a leader and a teacher who 
awakens inquietude. He was born in 1900. In 1912 he began to study the 
piano with Manuel Ponce, and in 1918 he began to compose. No one taught 
him; he simply composed. Conservative musicians would consider him un- 
prepared. Some of his first major works were for orchestra: “The New 
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Fire” and “The Four Suns.” Frankly speaking, few people understand 
Chavez’ works. They appeal to few people. However, he is an individual- 
ist who happens to be a Mexican. His musical thought processes are a bit 
difficult to follow at first, but they are easier when one is at last accus- 
tomed to them. His thoughts are simply different. Even in the simplest 
arrangements, such as his “Cantos mexicanos” for piano, his harmonies are 
intriguing. 

Despite the ever present argument over Chavez as a composer, the fact 
remains that he has done more than any other one man for Mexican music. 
Almost everyone agrees that he is a marvelous politician and a good organ- 
izer. If he wanted to use his political ability to do harm, he could do a 
great deal of it; for he is an able man. But because he is sincere and well 
disposed, he never will. He has few friends in whom he confides and is 
reticent about his plans with regard to governmental affairs. He has, 
however, met with much opposition from time to time, because he is not 
a man who is instantly liked by all people. His personality, like his music, 
must grow on one. 

Typical of the man and his ideals is the educational program he mapped 
out at the beginning of the year 1934. This comprised many programs, 
designed to expand artistic education and to be presented to paying audi- 
ences at the government’s Hidalgo Theater, and to non-paying audiences 
of the working class at the Venustiano Carranza Open-Air Theater. Plays 
by famous and local dramatists were scheduled; concerts by the National 
Symphony Orchestra, and by the Mexican Symphony Orchestra, which 
combines the use of Mexican and European instruments. Chavez does not 
believe merely in “giving the public what it wants.” He believes that a 
wise guiding hand should formulate the public’s likes and dislikes. 

The year 1934 witnessed the debuts of these younger Mexican com- 
posers: Blas Galindo, Daniel Ayala, Salvador Contreras, Pablo Contreras, 
and Higinio Ruvalcaba. From a musical standpoint Mexico’s finest com- 
posers are Silvestre Revueltas, José Pomar, Candelario Huizar. Promi- 
nent, too, are José Rolén, Manuel Ponce, Luis Sandi, and Angel Salas. 
Personally they are all as intelligent and remarkable as their music prophe- 
sies, and they are also mutually generous in their thoughts. 

Revueltas’ musical themes are not authentically folkloristic, but all have 
a popular quality. Mexicans consider him their foremost and best com- 
poser. We heard his “El renacuajo paseador” (based on a Mexican chil- 
dren’s tale), for orchestra, on a phonograph disk that gave sixty-six revo- 
lutions to the minute instead of thirty-three. Even with that discrepancy, 
it was easy to see that his rhythms were piquant, original, and spontaneous. 
When his many changing rhythms were commented upon, he said that he 
does not write in that way merely to be different ; he does it because those 
are the rhythms he hears from the people in the streets. And he is emi- 
nently right. One has only to travel through the Mexican countryside to 
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realize that he alone has caught its spirit. Like Chavez, he was born in 
1900 ; but he is a violinist, not a pianist. He composes solely for orchestra. 
He is one of the few Mexican composers who write abstractly, having 
many chamber works to his credit. At the time of the writer’s visit, he 
was finishing his “Caminos” for symphony orchestra. “Ventanas” and 
“Janitzio” are also his. He is as able with his pen as he is with his pencil. 
He always composes music in pencil; he says it is quicker that way. On 
the programs of the Mexican Symphony Orchestra can be seen Revueltas’ 
ironic, apt program notes. Says he, for instance: “The music of Satie is 
agreeable, intelligent, and without common sense”; and “Serious people 
condemned Till Eulenspiegel to death, but they did not condemn Strauss.” 
About his own “Ventanas” he says, “ ‘Ventanas’ is sharply romantic music. 
Who does not remember a window by the light of the moon, or without it ?” 

José Pomar is an example of a strange musical development. Because 
he is gifted with an analytical, human, intelligent, broad mind, he is able 
to recognize and distinguish the different periods of his development alone. 
Born in 1880, it was 1912 before he entered into what he termed his pro- 
European period. 

A modest, unassuming man is Candelario Huizar, born in 1888 in Zaca- 
tecas and now in charge of the library at the Conservatory of Music in 
Mexico City. He makes no comment on the fact that he never studied in 
Europe, but says simply that he is the pupil, in Mexico, of Gustavo A. 
Campo. That he has far transcended his teacher is evident from his latest 
orchestral works: “Pueblerinas,’ composed of three movements in which 
he pits many rhythms and rhythmic variations against each other; and 
“Sinfonia,” in which he uses abstract themes. It is significant that in this, 
though his title, themes, and development are all abstract, the Mexican 
rhythmic heritage persists. “Pueblerinas” is in free form, and the instru- 
ments used are the typical ones of the people. 

Perhaps the best known of Mexican composers outside of Mexico are 
two who have added to their Mexican heritage the advantage of Euro- 
pean training: Manuel Ponce and José Rolén. Surely the world will be 
surprised to find that Ponce has written and published, besides the oft- 
sung “Estrellita,’ many other truly noteworthy and worth-while compo- 
sitions. His “Three Poems” for voice and piano are lovely and are worthy 
of a place in any singer’s repertoire. Intriguing melodically, rhythmically, 
and contrapuntally is his “Sonata breve” for violin and piano. He has 
dedicated to Andrés Segovia thirty-eight newly completed works for 
guitar. For orchestra he has “Danza y canto de Antiguo México” and a 
cycle called “Chapultepec,” of which the first two parts are impressionistic 
and the third a realistic musical picture of a mariachi band. Ponce believes 
firmly that all modern music is gaining definite character and melody, and 
that it is losing extra, useless notes. He cannot be called a modernist 
though he often seems to be, by his use of clever harmonic devices. 
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Ponce, who, though he uses everyday themes, never seems trivial, and 
who plays his own “Estrellita” so exquisitely and rhythmically that it be- 
comes a thing of beauty, was born in Mexico near Aguacalientes. Fol- 
lowed years of Germany’s rigid training; study with Enrico Bossi in 
Bologna, Italy; and eight years under Kukas in Paris. For a little more 
than a year he has been director of the Mexico City Conservatory, filling 
the post once occupied by his former pupil, Chavez. This Conservatory, 
incidentally, is supported by the government. At the time of writing, it has 
approximately eight hundred pupils and sixty professors, most of the 
latter being the afore-mentioned first composers of the land. Pupils come, 
after they have finished school, and at their own instigation. No one pays 
unless he can afford it. The only requirement {s a preliminary audition at 
which the applicants must prove that they are intelligent and have good 
musical ears. This is done, says a newspaper report, to avoid wasting time 
on people who are not destined for a musical career. 

Study abroad and many foreign productions of his works for orchestra 
distinguish Rolén. Of his piano compositions the finest are his three 
“Indigenous Dances.” However, a massive piece of work is his orchestral 
“Cuauhtemoc,” in four movements, built on Zapotecan themes. He was 
born in Jalisco in 1883. In 1895 he began to interest himself in music, 
which date he has commemorated in an orchestral suite of two parts: 
“Gallo (midnight serenade) romdéntica” and “Fiesta.” Obviously this 
comprises the musical memories of his youth. He calls it mestizo music 
or mariachi, and it is true that this is not truly Spanish, nor truly native; 
it is a mixture, just as the mestizo is a mixture of Spanish and Indian. 

One of the more promising younger composers is Angel Salas, who 
has lately completed a pageant for symphony orchestra, “El retorno de los 
dioses blancos,” on primitive Aztec themes. Into this he has put all his 
knowledge of folk music, gained through his song arrangements and musi- 
cal articles for the publication, Mexican Folkways, which, incidentally, 
contains the most authentic of all collected material on native music and 
musical customs. “El retorno,”’ because it is a pageant in which many 
things pass in review, can therefore be applauded for being sketchy and 
fleetingly impressionistic. It is strangely barbaric in harmonies, instru- 
mentation, and rhythms, and is thrilling, though when heard by the 
writer it was played by Salas on the piano and thus reduced to a mini- 
mum, while the energetic young composer apologized for having only two 
hands ! 

The only contemporary Mexican composer who writes mostly for the 
voice is young Luis Sandi. His only piano works are included in a “Trip- 
tico grotesco.” “El venado,” also by Sandi, is for a small orchestra of 
native instruments, and it is on primitive Yaqui themes. His songs are 
short and independent of their accompaniments. Sometimes he uses the 
voice solely as an instrument. Otherwise the words are always adequately 
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expressed by the music. In his “Hai Kai” (Japanese songs) he displays 
a distinct individuality and a distaste for the use of the voice as a display 
instrument. His musical thoughts are very clear; he prefers to write in 
smaller forms, has never had anything published, and has never written 
for a symphony orchestra. Since he became head of the music department 
in the Department of Fine Arts, all of the primary school students are 
learning Mexico’s indigenous songs, and the students in the higher grades 
are learning the best of the folk songs of all the Americas and other foreign 
countries. 

Since 1895, Julian Carrillo (born in Mexico’s San Luis Potosi, but 
trained by Germany’s Nikisch) has been working on the “Sonido trece” 
(the thirteenth sound). At first glance this looks fearfully complicated ; 
but it seems to be simply a system of writing music by numerals, apparently 
producing no change at all in the music itself. However detailful it may 
seem, it has a number of interested backers. More noteworthy than this 
to most people is the fact that Carrillo, when he was director of the Mexi- 
can Symphony Orchestra some years past, brought to Mexico some of the 
previously unheard classics—all nine of Beethoven’s symphonies, for 
instance—and it is said he was the first to introduce impressionistic music. 

“Mexico knows ‘Mafianitas en Acapulco’ better than it knows Gome- 
zanda,” remarked Antonio Gomezanda of one of his songs, which is very 
often sung in the gallos or midnight serenades. Known for four years in 
Germany as a brilliant concert pianist, Gomezanda now teaches in Mexico 
City, near his birthplace, Jalisco. He has written eight ballets to date, 
most of them on Aztec themes, an opera called Ranchero, and many de- 
lightful songs, one of which was composed for the tenor, José Mojica. 

Members of Mexico’s musical ranks who write in the salon style of 
several decades ago are Ricardo Castro, Carlos del Castillo, E. Elorduy, 
J. Ituarte, M. Morales, F. Villanueva. Esparze Oteo, composer of “Mi 
viejo amor,’ sung by Tito Schipa, has written other things in the same 
melodic style. Although he is heartily derided by Mexico’s intellectuals, a 
man who has captured the musical fancy of half of Mexico should not go 
entirely unnoticed: Agustin Lara. His music is composed on themes given 
him by someone else, and it is said that he cannot read notes at all. But he 
has many published compositions, all bearing a decided similarity to each 
other, and he often plays his own music over the radio. 

It is evident, from a study of Mexico’s music, that all of its composers 
have learned much from the weaving counter-rhythms of the mariachi. No 
matter how abstractly they write, their works are impregnated with these. 
Mexico, however, is rapidly developing in its sophisticated music the indi- 
viduality that has always been apparent in its native music; and, because 
it is artistic, it will eventually become not purely nationalistic but universal. 


VERNA ARVEY 




















CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Miss Mary ELEeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


Northwest Chapter, of Washington, meeting with the annual Wash- 
ington Education Association sectional meetings, offered a program which 
included an address in Spanish by Professor Carlos Garcia-Prada, of the 
University of Washington, on “El movimiento educacional en Colombia” ; 
“A Comparison of Sephardic Spanish with Modern Castilian” given as a 
special study by Miss Emma Adatto, of Olympia High School ; and several 
musical numbers. This chapter is happy in welcoming home two of its 
most valuable members, Professor Garcia-Prada, who has been on leave of 
absence in his native land, Colombia; and Professor Anibal Vargas, also 
recently returned from Colombia. (The Northern California Chapter has 
been fortunate in its contacts with Professor Vargas, who contributed 
several times to its programs during his stay in San Francisco.) 

Denver Chapter has had two meetings this semester. The first in Octo- 
ber was devoted to making plans for the year’s work; the second, a lunch- 
eon on November 6, offered a varied program, dealing with Colorado 
High School problems, in papers by Miss Vera Sullivan on “Ways to In- 
crease Active Student Participation in the Spanish Classroom,” and by Dr. 
Mark J. Skidmore on “Data on the Teaching of Spanish in Colorado High 
Schools”; while a relief from the burden of pedagogical anxiety was 
offered by Dr. Ralph Warner, who spoke on “Ignacio Manuel Altamirano, 
primer critico mexicano.” Well-balanced programs of this type should have 
a great appeal. 

Oregon Chapter has been following up its very fine work of the sum- 
mer with a painstaking collection of data in substantiation of the value of 
Spanish in the curriculum. This it has presented to the Portland Board of 
Education, and to the Extension Division of the University of Oregon. 
It has found most useful the pamphlets and reprints sponsored by His- 
PANIA, among them the “Symposium,” “Dollars and Cents,” “Spanish Sci- 
ence and Invention,” as well as pamphlets of the Modern Language 
Association of Northern and Central California. (It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the work of these devoted members may bear rich fruit. The 
sorrow of it all is that such work should ever be necessary—that our 
self-styled leaders in education should be so hopelessly blind to every value 
save that of their own pet hobby or self-inflated ego.) 

Northern California Chapter held its fall meeting at Galileo High 
School in San Francisco. Following a group of Spanish songs by Mrs. 
Cuquita Eames, and three Spanish dances by Miss Irma Frazier, of Her- 
bert Hoover Junior High School, Oakland, the unusually large audience 
of some eighty people, including several new members, were held to alert 
attention by Mr. Howard O. Welty, principal of Oakland Technical High 
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School, who described most vividly his trip by Pan American Airways and 
by boat up the Amazon and across the Andes to Peru. (Nice to find one 
administrator who not only tolerates but encourages Spanish, and who 
shows an active appreciation of its value.) 


MARGINALIA 


There has been no official report from Los Angeles Chapter, but, since 
it has worked so faithfully with the Subcommittee on Books and Ma- 
terials Dealing with International Relations, it seems only fair to mention 
the very fine report which has been put out by that committee under the 
capable direction of Miss Evaline Dowling. Such work as this compensates 
in great measure for few chapter meetings and periodic programs, for it 
implies a constant interest which does not require stimulation by artificial 
methods. 

It is hoped that all chapters may have access to this very excellent 
compilation of books and magazine articles. Northern California Chapter 
is also represented in the work, thanks to the untiring industry of its past 
president, John T. Reid, of Stanford University. 

Frequently I am asked for suggestions in the matter of making the 
community Spanish-conscious. In previous articles I have mentioned a 
number of ways in which this might be done, and it may be of interest to 
speak of results when certain of these have been tried. 

One member of the Northern California Chapter has devoted much 
time this summer to the instruction of radio announcers. She has written 
personal letters to the most prominent ones in her area, giving them ele- 
mentary rules of Spanish pronunciation and accent, the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the name most frequently used in reporting the Spanish political 
situation, and explanations of Spanish customs and usage. In every case 
she has received the most courteous and appreciative replies, and there is 
an evident improvement in the pronunciation of these announcers, and 
improvement remarked upon by people who did not know of the corre- 
spondence. One of her letters was published in a large San Francisco 
daily, and republished in a school paper. 

In one community classes have been formed in Spanish for adult 
night-school students, and the registration quite surprised the administra- 
tion. There were organized, as a result, a class in Beginning Spanish, one 
in Advanced Spanish, and one, a lecture course, in Spanish Background of 
California. In this, stress is laid upon the origin and pronunciation of the 
Spanish names in California and upon the contributions of Spanish to the 
English language. It is perhaps significant that the demand for these 
classes came from adult citizens of a community which has eliminated 
Spanish from the high school and which seems to disparage the teaching 
of the language in its junior college. 

In such circumstances it is to be hoped that eventually there will be a 
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demand by the parents for the reinstatement of the language in the high- 
school curriculum. Certainly this should be one way of awakening admin- 
istrators to the need of the language. It should not be wholly unprofitable 
to enlist the support of parent-teachers’ groups in obtaining such a result. 

In this same community, adult interest is demanding the services of 
Spanish teachers for lectures before clubs, study circles, and church organ- 
izations. 

Perhaps the fact that these are concrete results may encourage other 
members of the Association to go and do likewise. 

Remembering that these rather casual comments will be appearing in 
the December number of our magazine, I am going to avail myself of the 
privilege of the darkey of the Old South who always hastened to wake 
Ole Marster with the cry of “Chrismus gif’!” The “Chrismus Gif’” I 
am not only hinting but asking for is a prompt sending of reports in 1937! ! 
If you want to see your name in the paper, remember the enduring truth 
of the adage that “them as has gits.” 

“: Felices Pascuas! ; Feliz Afio Nuevo!” 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
[Department conducted by Dr. W. V. Kautrers, Associate Editor] 


Differentiation in College Curricula Needed.—College foreign lan- 
guage staffs will find food for thought in the following quotation from 
page 25 of the 1936 Report of the Texas Commission on Co-ordination in 
Education (Herschel T. Manual, Joseph U. Yarbrough, et al., 27 pages) : 
“It is not a very satisfactory solution for an institution to bid merely 
for the best and hope that the poorest will go elsewhere. The people want 
education for their children, and it must be provided—somewhere. 

“For that matter, it is impossible for a college with even a drastic 
method of eliminating students to make their student body homogeneous 
in abilities and needs. The range in the upper half would still be enormous. 
This means one thing: colleges must be prepared to adjust to a wider 
range of abilities and needs within their own walls. Instead of hoping 
in vain for a solution through selection and elimination, they must turn 
to adjustments within if they would give both genius a chance and do a 
worth-while service for the less gifted.” 

This observation is based upon conclusions drawn from a state-wide 
testing program, including objective tests in French, Spanish, German, 
and Latin. 

Spanish as a Junior College Terminal Subject.—Despite the “ter- 
minal” function which junior colleges profess to serve, “only 77 of the 
596 units offered, less than 13 per cent, are definitely described as terminal. 
The other 87 per cent are designed for those who will continue in the 
university.” These findings are reported by Paul D. Nathan for Spanish 
offerings in thirty public junior colleges of California, as described in 
the catalogues of the institutions investigated. (Junior College Journal, 
Vol. VI, No. 5, pp. 245-48, February, 1936.) “. ... Spanish has re- 
mained virtually stationary in the junior college curriculum.” The author 
is convinced that the success which has attended the terminal courses, 
where offered, furnishes adequate assurance that Spanish can and should 
contribute its integral share toward the goal of education for social intelli- 
gence in “the college of the common man.” 

A Spanish Club Calendar.—In view of the current emphasis on social 
and cultural values in foreign language teaching, Cameron C. Gullette’s 
“Suggestions for a Spanish Club Calendar” (Modern Language Journal, 
Vol. XX, No. 8, pp. 459-67, May, 1936) will be appreciated by Spanish 
teachers. “Since Spanish Clubs need a calendar quite as much as clubs in 
the other modern languages, the writer has compiled one of a Spanish- 
American character. The aim has been to offer dates of political events, 
explorations, and the births or deaths of rulers, explorers, authors, artists, 
and musicians, with both ancient and modern times represented.” (Quoted 
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from p. 459.) Some seven pages of the article are devoted to citations to 
anniversaries, classified by months, in chronological order. Since the 
author does not mention Willis Knapp Jones’s Calendar of Latin-American 
Anniversaries or his Calendar of Spanish Anniversaries in the citation of 
sources, the reviewer takes the liberty of calling attention to these excel- 
lent booklets as supplementary references (Tardy Publishing Company, 
Dallas, Texas). 

A Non-grammatical Approach to “ser” and “estar.”—Teachers of 
Spanish may be interested in the reviewer’s article “Ser and Estar in 
Beginning Classes” (Walter V. Kaulfers in Modern Language Forum, 
XXI, 87-91, May, 1936). “For the differences in point, the following 
non-grammatical explanations have proved adequate to all essential pur- 
poses in high school and college beginning classes : 

“Ser and Estar both mean to be: am, is, are, was, were, be, been. 
Forms of estar are used (1) in speaking or asking about the location of 
any person or thing; and (2) in speaking or asking about any condition 
that can change both backwards and forwards daily. In all other cases 
forms of ser are used.” (Quoted from p. 88.) Eleven examples are ana- 
lyzed to show that the foregoing explanation holds even for usages which 
are labeled as exceptional or idiomatic in terms of the conventional rules. 
The use of estar with the past participle to indicate conditions in con- 
trast to actions is best deferred for later consideration in connection with 
the passive voice; otherwise the usual confusion is inevitable. 

Bonanza for Curriculum Committees.—Course of study committees 
will find a wealth of material in the special foreign language number of 
the California Journal of Secondary Education (Vol. XI, No. 4, April, 
1936), as the following titles of articles indicate: (1) “Modern Language 
Research,” by F. H. Reinsch; (2) “Attainment of the Cultural Objective 
in the Teaching of French,” by Dorothy Mae Johns; (3) “Foreign Lan- 
guage and Pupil Need,” by William A. Smith; (4) “Modern Language 
Teaching: A Challenge,” by Mary E. Davis; (5) “Good Instruction 
Makes Latin Live,” by Charlaine Deatherage; (6) “Foreign Language in 
California Junior Colleges,” by Grace V. Baird; (7) “A New Orientation 
for the Language Arts Curriculum,” by Holland D. Roberts and Walter V. 
Kaulfers; (8) “What Type of Foreign Language Program Should the 
High School Offer,” by Walter V. Kaulfers; and (9) “Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Modern Language Teaching: 1932-1936,” by W. V. Kaulfers. 

Aural-Oral Approach to Reading Emphasized—‘“On the Visual 
Versus the Auditory Element in Learning to Read a Foreign Language,” 
by Eugene Spendiaroff (Modern Language Journal, Vol. XX, No. 7, 
pp. 403-6, April, 1936), presents a valuable interpretation of the impli- 
cations of recent experiments in the psychology of reading for modern 
foreign language methodology. The following observations are especially 
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significant: “. .. . Only when the eyes encounter word-groups and whole 
phrases and sentences of a colloquial character either heard by the writer 
from a native in his childhood or learned aloud with both oral and written 
recall in the course of his study, did the movements of the eyes not only 
become smooth and comparatively fast, but what is more important, they 
were accompanied with a decidedly pleasant ‘feeling of attainment’ . 

If auditory training did not play the part it does play in reading ability, 
deaf-mutes could surely be taught reading as easily as normal subjects are, 
whereas tests show that few deaf-mutes between twelve and eighteen years 
can really read..... Mature reading habits in a foreign language are 
furthered by perceptual ability in so far as the latter has been in turn 
developed by a solid aural-oral training. This conclusion is in accord with 
the recent pronouncement by Zygmunt Piotrovski, who formulated his 
views as follows: ‘One may look on early education in reading as chiefly 
the addition of the visual element to the auditory training which has 
preceded it. A steadiness of the visual element is necessary to make this 
education a success.’” (Quoted from p. 406.) Again, “ ‘problems of 
word-order have a greater effect upon number of regressive movements 
than upon any other measure of eye-movement.’” (Quoted from p. 405.) 

Free Choice in Extensive Reading Proves Feasible——In the Decem- 
ber, 1934, issue of the Modern Language Journal, Durbin Rowland “pre- 
sented some tabulations and observations concerning Rate and Quantity 
of Extensive Reading in first-year college French.” The author’s present 
article, “Some Results of Free Choice in Extensive Reading in French” 
(Modern Language Journal, Vol. XX, No. 8, pp. 471-76, May, 1936), 
“shows a tabulation of the first fifty works of fiction and the first twenty- 
five plays that topped the lists in total pages read during the period of 
five years” . . . . 1927-32, by 541 beginning students at the University of 
Chicago. The author’s experience with the free-choice plan led him to the 
conclusion that, “granted a little freedom, the student of any worth will 
follow his enthusiasms and will make his way.” 

Reading Method Urged for Latin—The thesis that the reading 
method is not merely practicable, but imperative in the light of present-day 
needs is cogently put by Mark E. Hutchinson in his article “The Reading 
Method—Is It Practicable in Latin?” (Classical Journal, Vol. XXXI, 
No. 5, pp. 289-302, February, 1936) : 

“There is not a shadow of a doubt in my mind that Latin will be 
crowded out of the curriculum of the high school if it continues to be 
taught in the first two years with the chief emphasis on an analytical trans- 
lation of a small portion of text, the writing of English into Latin, and a 
recall knowledge of paradigms and rules. With some notable exceptions 
it is being taught in this manner all over the country. If it were not, our 
examinations, from the College Entrance Examinations on down, would 
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be different .... We cannot maintain the status quo in our Latin instruc- 
tion in the modern high school. What I am leading for is a frank recog- 
nition of this condition and an intelligent effort to meet it.” (Quoted from 
pp. 301-2.) 

Teaching French to Young Children—*“When I started to teach 
French to very young children,” writes Simone de P. Hagopian (‘“Teach- 
ing French to Young Children with the Help of Dr. DeCroly’s ‘Educative 
Games’,” French Review, Vol. IX, No. 6, pp. 501-3, May, 1936), “I real- 
ized at once that I had to find a new way of approach .... Dr. DeCroly 
of Belgium has devised a method of teaching irregular children by means 
of a series of educative games. I have studied his method in Europe and 
became convinced that this was the most appropriate method of teaching 
French to very young American children, who are quite normal, but who 
are being introduced to a new field of activity. These games are made to 
be used in groups of from eight to ten children.” (Quoted from p. 501.) 

“Children who are naturally self-conscious and shy object strongly to 
pronouncing French words, to singing French songs, or to taking part 
in any conversation. Using these games, their hands busy, their minds 
occupied by their individual efforts, they forget their fears and start re- 
peating words and short sentences, and soon ask for what they want in 
French The DeCroly games are edited and can be sent by the 
A.S.E.N. Co., 13, Rue du Jura, Geneve, Suisse.” (Quoted from p. 503.) 

Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology, 1935.—For the 
excellent annotated “Bibliography of Modern Foreign Language Method- 
ology in the United States and Canada for 1935” honorable mention is 
again due Professor Grace P. Young of Indiana University. Classified 
according to the magazines in which articles appeared, the report covers 
some eight pages. Books and pamphlets are listed under a separate cap- 
tion at the end. (Modern Language Journal, Vol. XX, No. 8, pp. 501-8, 
May, 1936.) 

Credit is also due Professors James B. Thorp, C. K. Scheiferly, and 
Harry Russell for the abstracts of professional literature appearing in the 
recently established department of “Methodology” in the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal. 

A select bibliography on foreign language, compiled by Francis F. 
Powers, is available in the February issue of the School Review (Vol. 
XLIV, No. 2, pp. 145-48) under the title “Select References on Secondary 
School Instruction: Foreign Language.” The references are carefully 
annotated and cover both instructional and curriculum problems in ancient 
and modern languages. 
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LITERARY PERIODICALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor HELEN Puirps Houck, Associate Editor) 


Relation of Literature to Politics, Revista de Occidente, afio XIII, num. 
164, pp. 60-72; nam. 165, pp. 92-116; nim. 166, pp. 182-99, junio- 
agosto, 1935. 

These three articles, “Politica y literatura,” are in the nature of com- 
mentaries on the International Congress of Writers, which met in Paris 
in the summer of 1935. 

Literature and politics, says the author, can collaborate in four forms: 
(1) purely political literature, that is, treatises, speeches, and political 
articles; (2) literary polemics and antagonistic literary movements, such 
as Classicism and Romanticism; (3) political utterances converted into 
literature, historical phrases, dramatic attitudes; (4) literature devoted to 
politics, propagandistic works, and the literature of ideas. The discussions 
of the Congress brought out two conceptions or ideals of literature, formu- 
lated by the French writer, Julien Benda, as follows: 

“Una, la occidental, que no se identifica con la concepcién burguesa, 
y otra, la comunista. La occidental cree, o mejor dicho quiere creer, en la 
autonomia de la actividad intelectual con respecto a la actividad econémica ; 
la concepcién comunista cree, o quiere creer, en la solidaridad de estas 
dos actividades. La oposicién es entre dos voluntades de creer, entre dos 
creencias metafisicas. Antepasados de la concepcién occidental son la 
filosofia griega, la teologia cristiana, los jesuitas, la Universidad, que han 
producido una literatura en la que no es asunto el drama de la lucha del 
hombre con el mundo exterior, en la que el tono es académico y que se 
dirige a un publico que no es popular. El Romanticismo fué un ensancha- 
miento de esta literatura, a la que aport6é nuevos temas; pero la prolonga- 
cién del movimiento literario occidental, por mucho que se amplie, no 
llegara nunca a la concepcién de las letras. Entre la concepcién comunista 
y la occidental la diferencia no es de grados, sino de esencia.” 

Corpus Barga contends, and this is the interesting part of the study 
for Hispanists, that Spanish literature does not fit into this classification 
of occidental, inasmuch as it is in general not academic, it does dramatize 
man’s struggle with the external world, and it is addressed to a popular 
public. According to Barga: 

“Esta tesis de Julien Benda demasiado sistematica, demasiado légica 
a la francesa, supone arrinconar en la excepcién una literatura tan normal 
como la espafiola, que ha dado al mundo de Occidente dos de sus figuras 
mas universales y ha tenido como temas las dos formas de la lucha del 
hombre con el mundo exterior: el haber mantenencia y el haber juntami- 
ento con fembra placentera, interpretando asi materialmente la historia, 
los resortes que mueven al mundo, segin Aristételes. Si en el mito de 
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Don Juan, por muchas interpretaciones que se le den, late el problema 
sexual, en la exaltacién de Don Quijote no se olvida la materialidad de la 
vida. Se empieza, al contrario, por situar econdmicamente al personaje, 
anotando hasta lo que come. Y Don Quijote no sdélo trata de la cuestién 
de lo tuyo y lo mio de un modo tedrico, sino que practicamente se pregunta 
si él debe llevar o no dinero. La literatura espafiola no soslaya ni desdefia 
esta materialidad de la vida, anque tenga que confesar en su poema épico 
una picardia—j ya la picaresca!—de su héroe, el Cid.” 

Here one cannot help observing that Sr. Barga would have made his 
point of view much stronger if he had treated the picaresque novel. 


A New Chilean Novelist, Nosotros, afio I, num. 3, junio, 1936, pags. 
241-56. 


Amado Alonso begins his study “Aparicién de una novelista” with a 
summary of Chile’s accomplishment in the field of the novel. It is true, 
he says, that present-day Chile offers no novel of the international fame 
of Los de abajo by the Mexican Mariano Azuela, Dofia Bérbara by the 
Venezuelan Romulo Gallegos, La vordgine by the Colombian Eustasio 
Rivera, and Don Segundo Sombra by the Argentinian Ricardo Giiraldes. 
Nevertheless, one must not forget Blest Gana, Federico Gana, Baldomero 
Lillo, Joaquin Edwards Bello, Mariano Latorre, Eduardo Barrios, and a 
number of others. It is somewhat regrettable that each of these novelists, 
however national and indigenous his material, has treated it according to 
the naturalistic method of Emile Zola. This style continued in Chile long 
after France had abandoned it; consequently it became a mere formula, 
hampering freedom and individuality of expression and viewpoint in 
treatment. Some exceptions exist, but chiefly in the field of the short story. 

The art of Maria Luisa Bombal in her first novel, La ultima niebla, has 
not the slightest residue of naturalism. It shows absolutely no influence of 
her literary milieu or of any novelist preceding her. Neither is it a psy- 
chological novel in the contemporary manner, for there is no minute 
psychological analysis. The art of presentation is simple and poetical. 

La iltima niebla relates in the first person what goes on in the heart 
and mind of a woman whose high ideal of love finds no realization in her 
marriage and who submerges herself in daydreams of her ideal lover. 
The whole action consists of dreams and daydreams; external reality is 
incidental and relatively unimportant. Sr. Alonso summarizes the novel 
as follows: 

“Durante afios aguarda esta mujer con ansia secreta la inminencia del 
amante; después que en una noche de niebla y de misterio llega a ella, 
por fin, el esperado desconocido, se va dejando feliz envejecer, rumiando 
aquella dicha y aguardando su vuelta segura. Sdlo una tarde de niebla, al 
cabo de muchos afios, cree verlo pasar en el fondo de un coche cerrado: un 
instante se asoma él a los cristales y le sonrie. Ella iba a llamarle, de las 
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aguas del estanque; pero no sabia su nombre. Desde el reencuentro, vive 
‘agobiada por la felicidad,’ y no son nada algunos asomos de recelo de que 
eso de su amor no sea cosa real. Los afios se van corriendo. Cuando vuelve 
otra vez a la ciudad, una tarde busca la misma plazoleta, la misma calleja 
empinada, la misma casa, el mismo de aquella vez. Sdlo ahora, ya sin 
juventud, se convence con terror y la convencen de que todo habia sido un 
suefio. Se siente totalmente desdichada. Y tras un intento frustrado de 
suicidio, se resigna a continuar una vida sin sentido.” 

An idea of the writer’s method may be gathered from the manner of 
beginning her novel: 

“El vendaval de la noche anterior habia removido las tejas de la vieja 
casa de campo. Cuando lIlegamos, la lluvia goteaba en todos los cuartos. 

“Los techos no estan preparados para un invierno semejante, dijeron 
los criados al introducirnos en la sala, y, como fijaran sobre mi una mirada 
de extrafieza, Daniel explicé rapidamente : 

“Mi prima y yo nos casamos esta mafiana. 

“Tuve dos segundos de perplejidad. ‘Por muy poca importancia que 
se haya dado a nuestro repentino enlace, Daniel debiéd advertir a su gente,’ 
pensé mirandolo escandalizada.” 

Here in a snapshot the material of the novel is presented: the melan- 
choly setting, the characters, their relation to each other. This is the 
method throughout; there is no explanation, history, or description. The 
reader identifies himself with the protagonist, sees what she sees and feels 
what she feels. As she needs no family history, no description of the set- 
ting, neither does the reader: the details that strike her attention and are 
therefore germane to the emotional development are introduced and no 
others. The mist is the leit motiv: its constant poetical function is that of 
symbolizing the daydreams in which the protagonist revels. How reality 
and daydream are fused is seen in the following passage: 

“Un gran viento, que derrumbé tres nogales e hizo persignarse a mi 
suegra, lo indujo a llamar a la puerta de la casa. Traia los cabellos revuel- 
tos y el cuello del gaban muy subido. Pero yo lo reconoci y me desplomé 
a sus pies. Entonces él me cargé en sus brazos y me llevé asi desvanecida, 
en la tarde de viento ... Desde aquel dia no me ha vuelto a dejar.” 

As the action progresses, the dreamer feels the agonizing conflict be- 
tween reality and dream and the terrible doubts that assailed Don Quijote 
after his adventure in the Cave of Montesinos. When years of waiting 
and dreaming have convinced her that her lover does not exist and never 
has existed, she still reconciles dream and reality in a poetical manner: 

“Me levantaba medio dormida para escribir y, con la pluma en la mano, 
recordaba de pronto que mi amante habia muerto.” 

La iltima nicbla is not a study of insanity, not a psychological novel, 
not an impressionistic novel. It merely expresses, through one woman’s 
soul, the driving necessity of maintaining love when love is one’s des- 
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tiny. In this sense it is a truly feminine novel. It is also truly lyrical, not 
in the sense of using words musically, but in that its very conception and 
its essential spirit are pure poetry. 


Negro Poetry in Cuba, Revista Bimestre Cubana de la Sociedad Econé- 
mica de Amigos del Pais, vol. XX XVII, num. I, enero-febrero, 1936, 
pags. 39-45. 

America, says Gilberto Gonzalez y Contreras in his article “La poesia 
negra,” possesses the raw material of folklore, both Indian and Negro, 
to provide a new art expression of the essential racial spirit of each of the 
Spanish-American countries. In Cuba, Negro art is being lived and is 
finding expression in the poetry of Guillén, Guirao, Ballagas, Tallet, and 
Gomez Kemp. 

Guillén’s poetry of the first period, represented by the volume Séngoro 
Cosongo, gives musical expression to all the sorrow, frustration, and tears 
of the Negro. It is an elemental music of barbaric rhythms; ideas matter 
but little. His second period, represented by West Indies, is related di- 
rectly to the revolutionary epoch in which he is living. In it he makes 
direct observations and paints implacably the vileness, greed, and cruelty 
of a social mass which is sinking rapidly into decadence and ruin. 

Ram6én Guirao follows the line of Guillén’s second period, identifying 
himself definitely with the agrarian revolution. His poetry is, however, 
permeated with laughter—that laughter like a broken line, which is so 
characteristic of the Negro race. 

Ballagas and Gémez Kemp show no political intent in their poetry. 
The former in Cuadernos de poesia negra expresses the Negro’s essential 
sensuality, so closely allied to musical expression; the latter in Acento 
negro translates into barbaric music the life and aspirations of the Cuban 
Negro. 

The other poets mentioned have not yet published a sufficiently large 
amount of verse to permit analysis and generalization as to the distinct 
qualities of each. 

To be sure, these and other writers, both white and Negro, are follow- 
ing the current tendency, for Negro poetry is definitely in style. It is not, 
however, an arbitrary and artificial fad, but a poetical discovery: the ad- 
mission of the forest into the realm of culture, the realization that primi- 
tive man is more richly endowed for art than is civilized man. Three 
factors enter into the development of this poetry: the influence of climate, 
the power of music, and the character of the Negro’s religion, which makes 
him feel himself a vile creature looking up to a higher Power. The ma- 
terials that make up the Negro poetry are the erotic impulse, racial folk- 
lore, Negro polemics, the innate sadness of the race, and the economic 
tragedy of the period. 














NEW BOOKS 
SCHOOL TEXTS 


El mundo espafiol, by Lir1a Mary Casis, University of Texas; REBECCA 
SHINN Switzer, Texas State College for Women;. and SALomay 
LAUDERDALE Harrison, San Antonio High Schools. Two volumes. 
D. C. Heath & Company, 1936. 


Volume I. xvi+458 pages. This book contains 43 lecciones, 10 
mastery tests, 6 repasos generales, 30 pages of lectura, a bibliography of 
sources of information concerning Spanish-speaking countries and aids to 
teaching such as films and realia, translations of the poems which are used 
in the lessons, an appendix of verbs, English and Spanish vocabularies, 
and an index. Each lesson begins with a passage in Spanish, followed by 
five exercises of different types with necessary grammatical explanations. 
The book is profusely illustrated with drawings, half-tones, and maps. 

Volume II. xvi + 482 pages. This volume contains 14 pages of in- 
troductory lessons, 90 lecciones, 9 mastery tests, a calendario espafiol con- 
sisting of short extracts descriptive of important holidays as celebrated in 
Spain and America. The bibliography of Volume I is repeated; the poems 
given in the text are translated ; there is an appendix on pronunciation and 
verb forms with two vocabularies and an index. This is essentially a read- 
ing book with exercises on the reading. 


j Vamos a México! Elementary Spanish Reader, by KatHarine T. 
ForRESTER, University of Southern California, and KaTHigeen D. 
Loty, Pasadena Junior College. vi + 100 pages (73 text, 27 vocabu- 
lary). D. C. Heath & Company, 1936. 

The text offers an account of a trip to Mexico by Pedro and Maria 

Blanco, Juan and Teresa Romero. Their observations are divided into 

thirty-four capitulos about one page in length, followed by a cuestionario. 


There are six repasos with varying types of exercises. The book is illus- 
trated by line drawings. 


Spanish America at Work. A collection of articles on commercial and in- 
dustrial phases of Spanish-American life, edited, with illustrations, 
maps, notes, and vocabulary, by Henry Atrrep Hormes, Ph.D., and 
ALEJANDRO ArRRATIA, M.A., Department of Romance Languages of 
the College of the City of New York. xiii + 238 pages (202 text, 12 
notes, 23 vocabulary). Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1936. $1.90. 
The text consists of informational extracts from various sources con- 

cerning eleven countries of Spanish-speaking America. There are maps 


of Mexico, the Caribbean area, and South America, with several half-tones 
of views. 
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A Cultural Spanish Reader, by W. S. Henpricxs, Ohio State University. 

xiv + 162 + cxii pages. Henry Holt & Company, 1936. $1.24. 

The book contains elementary Spanish reading material about Spanish 
civilization, literature, history, art, customs, and manners. There is an 
introduction, in English (8 pp.), dealing with the purpose and method of 
using the book. There are 36 reading lessons. Almost every chapter is fol- 
lowed by a bibliography of articles and books, most of which are readily 
available. The text covers 135 pages. There are 9 pages of notes, in Eng- 
lish, and 12 pages of verb forms. After the vocabulary there are 71 pages 
of questions, in Spanish, on the text. Inside the covers are pictorial maps 
of Spain. The book also contains a political map of Spain and 12 illus- 
trations. 


Aventuras de Don Quijote, edited by H. Atpern, Evander Childs High 
School, New York City, and J. Martet, Townsend Harris Hall, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. xi + 244 pages (116 text, 92 exercises, 
36 vocabulary). Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. $1.12. 

This is a simplified version of Cervantes’ masterpiece. There is a 4-page 
introduction, in English, by the editors, explaining the purpose and plan 
of the book. “It is designed for rapid, pleasurable reading early in the 
Spanish course.” There are various types of exercises—‘“si” and “no” 
sentences, comprehension-testing sentences, exercises on idioms, cognates, 
word study, and projects. There are 10 illustrations. This book is one of 
the “Plateau Series,” edited by Jacob Greenberg, associate superintendent 
of schools, New York City. 


De todo un poco, by Cartos CasTILLo, University of Chicago, and 

Cottey F. SpARKMAN, Belhaven College. vi+56 pages (45 text, 

1 idioms, 10 vocabulary). D. C. Heath & Company, 1936. 28 cents. 

This is a graded first Spanish reader, in booklet form, with flexible 
cloth covers. The 4-page preface contains a note to the teacher and advice 
to the student about the best method of using the book. The meaning of 
each new word or idiom at its first occurrence is given at the foot of the 
page. The words and idioms may be found again in the end-vocabulary. 
A list of 35 idioms used in the text is found on the page preceding the 
vocabulary. 

MicHAEL S. DoNLAN 


DorcHESTER HicH SCHOOL 
DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





REVIEWS 


La crénica de veinte reyes. A comparison with the text of the Primera 
crénica general and a study of the principal Latin sources, by THE0- 
porRE Baxpsitt. Yale Romanic Studies, Vol. XIII. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1936. x + 172 pages. 


This study is a revision and an enlargement of a doctoral dissertation 
which Dr. Babbitt presented to Yale University in 1932. The purpose of 
the study is to ascertain the relation of the Crénica de veinte reyes to the 
Primera crénica general. The method used by Dr. Babbitt consists in a 
detailed, chapter-by-chapter comparison of the texts in question and in 
a study of the main Latin and popular sources. 

In a commendably courteous manner, the author of the study refutes 
the opinion of Menéndez Pidal that the Crénica de veinte reyes is a four- 
teenth-century work and that it resembles the Crénica de Castilla and the 
Tercera crénica general. Menéndez Pidal bases his views on a study of 
those parts of the text of the Crénica de veinte reyes which were drawn 
from popular, semi-legendary material; whereas Dr. Babbitt studies the 
principal Latin sources. 

The bulk of Dr. Babbitt’s study rests on his very plausible theory 
that, given a common Latin source of material found in two texts, that 
text which renders the Latin original more faithfully is closer to its source 
than the one which omits or interpolates episodes. Even when the common 
source is probably a compendium of two or more works, it is frequently 
possible to determine that a given episode found only in one of the texts 
under consideration did not come from the compendium but was intro- 
duced by the compilers of the text. In the same manner, any new material 
—be it popular or Latin—introduced in a text is an indication that that 
text is later than any text which does not have the material. 

The conclusion at which Dr. Babbitt arrives is that the main source of 
the two texts which he has studied is a compilation of Rodrigo Jiménez 
de Rada and of Lucas de Tuy and that the first part of the Crénica de 
veinte reyes is closer to the original Latin of these two authors and, con- 
sequently, antedates the Primera crénica general. A study of the popular 
episodes—such as that of Fernan Gonzalez or of the Siete Infantes— 
yields the same results. Equally strong evidence shows that the second 
part of this chronicle is posterior to the Primera crénica general. Dr. 
Babbitt concludes by stating: “I can only hope that the preliminary re- 
sults achieved by this volume may lead to a revival of interest in the 
interrelations of the early chronicles, and to a final and definite appraisal 
of the importance among them of that forgotten work, the original 
Crénica de Once Reyes.” 

The study is followed by an appendix in which the manuscripts of the 
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Crénica de veinte reyes are described, a bibliography, and an index of 
proper names. 


Lope de Vega en Alemania, iby: Arruro FARINELLI. Bosch, Barcelona, 
1936. 325 pages; frontispiece. 


Enrique Massaguer has just ably translated into Spanish Arturo Fari- 
nelli’s Grillparzer und Lope de Vega and in so doing the translator has 
rendered that excellent study accessible to great numbers of students, both 
in Spain and in this country, who are unable to read the book in the orig- 
inal German. The validity and soundness of the fundamental ideas of 
the work are ample justification of its presentation in Spanish without any 
additions or changes. Although many studies and investigations have been 
made in this field since 1894 (date of publication of the German edition), 
Farinelli’s book has not been superseded. This fact in itself is a proof of 
its merit. 


Archivo histérico provincial de Toledo. I. Los protocolos de los 
antiguos escribanos de la ciudad imperial. Notas e indices por 
Francisco DE B. SAN RomMAN. Imprenta Géngora, Madrid, 1934. 
174 pages; 12 illustrations. 


On November 12, 1931, the Spanish government ordered the Cuerpo 
facultativo de Archiveros, Bibliotecarios y Arquedlogos to gather to- 
gether all the notarial records in each province and to arrange, classify, 
and catalogue these records so as to have them readily accessible to 
investigators and to give them the protection and care of which they 
have long stood in need. In the present volume, the compiler discusses 
the formation of the Archivo histérico provincial of Toledo and gives 
two indices. The first index is a partial list of unpublished historical docu- 
ments of literary and artistic interest. The second index, divided into two 
parts, chronological and alphabetical, is a list of the notaries with the years 
covered by their records. They begin in 1503 and end in 1832. 


Archivo histérico provincial de Toledo. II. Lope de Vega, los cémicos 
toledanos y el poeta sastre, serie de documentos inéditos de los afios 
de 1590 a 1615. Los publica y comenta Francisco pe B. SAN RoMAN. 
Imprenta Géngora, Madrid, 1935. cviii + 236 pages; 8 illustrations. 
Francisco de B. San Roman has collected and published in this book 

all of the documents in the newly established archives of Toledo that 

refer to Lope de Vega and theatrical performances in that city between 
the years 1590 and 1615. The small number of documents. discovered 
having a bearing on the life of Lope de Vega has been compensated by 
the light thrown on the history of the theater in Toledo and, in particular, 
on the “Sastre de Toledo,” Agustin Castellanos, a disciple and, at times, 
a collaborator of Lope. Lope would select the subject matter and outline 
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the plot; Castellanos would compose the verses and then Lope would put 
the finishing touches on the work. 


The Spanish Tragedy, 1930-1936: Dictatorship, Republic, Chaos, by 
E. Atiison Peers, Professor of Spanish in the University of Liver- 


pool. Oxford University Press, New York, 1936. xv +247 pages. 
$2.50. 


This book is a chronicle of events in Spain since January, 1930. Since 
that date the author has written numerous articles and a sort of weekly 
summary concerning prominent persons and their part in affairs. In con- 
sequence his book is an authoritative recital of the antecedents of the 
present revolution. An appendix contains a bibliography of books on con- 
temporary Spain. 


Handbook of Latin-American Studies. A guide to the material published 
in 1935 on anthropology, archaeology, economics, geography, history, 
law, and literature, by a number of scholars. Edited by Lewis HANKgE, 
Ph.D., Instructor in History, Harvard University. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. xv + 250 pages. 


This Handbook is the outgrowth of a conference of scholars interested 
in Latin-American studies held on April 27, 1935, in the offices of the 
Social Science Research Council in New York City. The fields covered by 
this volume are divided into sections which have been treated separately 
by the different scholars associated with the enterprise. 


Rapa J. MICHELS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Canal Zone, por Demerrio AcurLerA Matta. Edicién Ercilla, Santiago 
de Chile. 154 pages. 


Demetrio Aguilera Malta representa la nueva generaci6n de novelistas 
indo-americanos, como ellos mismos insisten en Ilamarse. Por él, como por 
Rémulo Gallegos, como por Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, como por Mariano 
Picén Salas y como por Joaquin Edwards Bello vocea la América de 
habla espafiola, desde México hasta Chile, sus hondas preocupaciones 
sociales. Al través de estos autores de ya definida produccién literaria, se 
puede llegar a conocer el pulso actual de estos pueblos frente a los compli- 
cados problemas econdmico-sociales con los que se confrontan. 

Aguilera Malta es ecuatoriano, es decir, de aquella tierra de sierra 
andina y de costa tropical, de indios, mestizos y blancos, que se agita, 
como los otros pueblos de la America, con inquietudes de justicia social, 
y vibra ante su amenaza. 

Canal Zone de la edicién Ercilla, cuya labor de divulgacién de nuestros 
talentos, dicho sea de paso, bien vale agradecer, es su ultima novela. Es 
un libro crudo, Aspero, como la realidad que pinta. Relata la tragedia del 
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mulato que ve extrangularse todos sus anhelos legitimos de espiritu sensible 
ante el chauvinismo y el imperialismo dominante. Con ser Canal Zone un 
libro crudo, es un libro valiente. Crudo, no solamente por su lenguaje, 
libre de vana retérica, en que el novelista no se detiene en ser un artifice 
de la palabra (pese a los apologistas de esta teoria, que se ha quedado en 
teoria), sino que, fiel a su generaciOn, expone y expresa ideas que ya se 
cuajan en sentimiento. Su estilo es impresionista, sin que le falte el vocablo 
preciso. Se adivinan los verbos, pero se siente la intencién. Cabe recordar 
aqui, acaso, que la gramatica es un estorbo a la creacién artistica, segan 
nada menos que Loti. 

Es valiente este libro porque habla claro sus verdades que sangran, 
verdades que necesitan palabras bruscas, descripciones sin cortinas, ni 
disimulos sugestivos. Palpita alli el instinto genésico que electriza las 
miradas del trépico, sin que decaiga en pornografia. Es la sensualidad del 
mulato y del blanco que alimenta el sol canicular. Por sobre los detalles 
esta, sin embargo, la miseria, el hambre, la carcel, la denigracién, el des- 
precio del explotado ante el medio ambiente desesperante. 

Este libro puede alarmar suceptibilidades, claro esta, pero no debe 
rehuirsele en cuanto tiene de verdadero o interpretativo de una actitud que 
bien vale la pena analizar. 

Aguilera Malta ha escrito otros libros que han despertado recelo y 
odio en sus mismos compatriotas, por ser también verdaderos, francos y 
valientes. Don Gayo, novela de ambiente de su Guayaquil nativo, le ha 
hecho conocer ampliamente fuera de su pais. 

ANTONIO REBOLLEDO 


New Mexico NorMAL UNIVERSITY 
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S| SRR SC EE LT 


For the convenience of those attending the Modern Language 
Association meeting at Richmond, Virginia, a special bus will leave 
for Durham early in the afternoon of December 31, if a sufficient 
number sign up. Notice will be posted in the John Marshall Hotel in 
Richmond. Regular busses by roundabout route leave at 1:45 and 
5:15, arriving at Durham at 6:15 and 11:00, respectively ; fare, $2.35. 
A railway train leaves Richmond at 4:40 P.M., arriving at Raleigh at 
8:30 p.M., with connecting bus for Durham; rail fare, $2.40, plus bus 
fare of 50 cents. To Duke University campus (two miles), taxi 
25 cents. 

Chapel Hill is twelve miles west of Durham, without rail connec- 
tion. Rail tickets should be bought to Durham only. Bus from Dur- 
ham, January 2, leaves 9:00 a.M., arriving at Chapel Hill at 9:30; 
return at 5:30 p.m. A train leaves Durham for points north or south 
at 7:10 P.M. 

. Hotels: At Durham.—Washington Duke, $2.50 up, single with 

bath; Malbourne, $1.75 up, single without bath. At Chapel Hill—_ 
Carolina Inn, $4.00 and $5.00 per day, double ; $2.50 and $3.00, single, 
all with bath. Members will make their own reservations direct. For 
reservations in private homes, address W. R. Weaver, Department 
of Romance Languages, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 











